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PREi^'ACK 


Most of this liulu liisiur/ wus published a f<nv 
with reference espi.'ciaUy iu the ('airo Mustnin^, and U 
has been found us<*fiil by so many puiple that 1 am 
encouraged tu hope that it may be uf service as an 
Justuriiutl ^uide to U^^pdan coUerlions in ^a^neraJ. 

Thu book should he used both hefun; and after viHitini; 
museums} in ihu first plaa^j it slum Id bo at li^asi s!<imnicat 
ever sudiciently lu gni an tmprussinn of the ^'reai lun^rii) 
of Ht'ypclnn history and die divisions hue which it 
nattirally falls, while afterwards spt^cial periods enn be 
rend up as rutjuired. Almost all larp: rollcttions arc in 
some sun of chronole|;iuil order so far as tlie ilniUations 
of space and the weight of uJ)jicis permit, but in small 
museums it is gxmeraliy Impossible to separate t^ut 
ligypLiun objects on«' front lliu thher enougii to show ilic 
setjuence; moreover, there are apt to he periods (fuitc 
unrepresented, but if the desr rip lions and ilkisiratinns 
arc gone through with some care, a foundation at least 
will be laid for seeing Hgyptian things iniolligentiy, so 
that on icxjking at any oidc^et we may have some idea 
why and when il was made. 

The present edition lias been brought up to dale: in 
every particular, though the great discovery of the tomb 
of Tutanklmmen just as the b(H>k was going to press is 
a signal warning against mr»kmg too ciit-and-dry staie> 
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nienls. This lomb Ikls iinmwd sucK cxirmmljnftry 
interest that 1 regret vxjry imich the iiupossihillly of 
giving any detailed description of the ohjixtf*, Jind it 
wfJI be a long time'before ihc entire conienis can be seen 
by iho public; but the ne^^•spapcr articles Lave been so 
full and the ofKcial accounts so good that people arc 
actually much belter acquaints with the fii mil tire of 
Tutankhamen, which they have only mvn fnim ph*lim*s, 
than with any of the furniture in museums, w'hk'h they 
might have seen at any lime. 

As soon as the burial cliamher was opimrcl it hecamo 
evident that the work must he shut down and the tomb 
closed until the winter. It will take the excavators the 
remainder of this season—<ilready far advanced—to 
finish the treatment and packing of the vast mass of 
material found in the two outer chambers, and it Is to be 
hoped that the finest of these things will be shown in the 
Cairo Museum by the autumn of 1933. When the tomb 
is reopened there will come the serious mechanical difli* 
cutties of examining and taking to pieces the huge nata* 
falque or canopy which nearly fills the funeral cliambcr 
and undoubtedly contains the mummy of the king, en¬ 
closed in one or two other canopies and probably two or 
three splendid coffins. There Is also, in a small adjoin¬ 
ing room, a large amount of funeral furniture of the kind 
specially belonging to the ritual for the dead, a great 
Canopic chest with protecting deities guarding it at tlie 
four corners, figures, statues, and other objects. 

The unparalleled interest and importance of it lies in the 
fact that this is the first practically undisturbed royal 
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tomb that has ever been found. By ihc greatest goad 
fortune the staff of experts who are employed upon it nrtr 
the very best possible, and the reward of their Inbonr 
will be that for all time to come nrchtcologists, hisiorians, 
and artists will recognise that the best that could be done 
for them has been done, that every ripcord that roultl be 
taken has been taken, and so, in a very full sense, this 
magninccni disc-ovcry will remtiin a pcissossitm for pos¬ 
terity. 

In the prcpiiralicm of the hook f wisli to express my 
sincere thanks to l^r. Rcisner and Brofessor Hreu.sted for 
their assistance, to Sir ICrimst Budge and t)iu Tru.slcus 
of the British Musaiim far permission to pnblisli the stela 
of Eahotep, to Mr. A. M. Bythgoe and the authorities 
of the Metropolitan Museum for pliotographs of the 
masUiha of Perneb and of three of the models fron^ the 
“ First Dark Period,*’ and husily to Mr. J, H. Qulb^dl, 
Keeper of the Cairo Mustaim, for all the other photo¬ 
graphic ilhistrutions, as well as for much advice and 
information. 


ANNlh A. oiinmi.b. 
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EGYPTIAN HISTORY 
AND ART 


CHAPTER I 
EAHLIEST EGYPT 

(3500 M.C.) 

Tub earliest history of Euro^an aniions, the history we 
learned in our childhood, lies enveloped in a mist of 
legend to which the poetry of later ages has lent form 
and substance. A glory is slicd about the life of a hero 
or the founding of a city, and when th« drier annals of 
recorded events take (he place of the ancient tales, they 
in turn are gradually clothed by literature witli the 
character In which they live for us. When, for instance, 
we see or read of the discoveries of the oldest Rome in 
tlte Forum or die Palatine, or when we go to see West¬ 
minster Abbey or Windsor Castle, it is not so much the 
beauty of what we see that impresses us, but that we 
remember wha( we learned about the t^ginnings of 
Rome, the legends of Romulus and tlie early kings; and 
that in Windsor and Westminster we have treasure 
houses full of memorials of our own English past—in 
other words, we are interested in these things chiefly 
because we know the stories about them. 

It is otlierwise with Egypt. Very few tales or legends 
of ancient Egypt have been preserved and such as there 
are have no associations for us, so our interest in Egyp> 
tian history must come from another side altogether; we 
must work back from the things to the people, from the 
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art CO the artists. And this is a somewliac dilhcult and 
discouraging task, lor where ihere is v-ery liule iiicrature 
and an enormous amount of things, the human interest 
is apt to be overwheJmed under masses of museum 
specimens. Some Egyptian monuments, however, are 
so impressive from (Iteir very vastness and magnificence 
Ttiac they iiave taken great hold of the imagination of 
mankind, while on tile otJicr hand if, by a rare chance, 
we can look into on undisturbed tomb and ace the offer* 
ing> lying as they were placed there tliuusands of years 
ago, even die humblest of offerings and the poorest of 
burials has power to send a thrill through the beliolder. 
That, it may be said, Is i^uite true: most people can 
appreciate the splendour of the Pyramids or Kamak 
and most would have enough imagination to like to be 
the first to look into an ancient tomb " and in a corner 
find the toys of the old Egyptian boys' —but as to 
looking at these same toys shut up in a museum case out 
of their surroundings, away from anything that makes 
them intelligible, can this be anything but a dreary waste 
of time for modern men and women? 

It is indeed difficult and needs sustained effort to keep 
the hunun side of **antiquities " before our minds; and 
to many people the eppeal is not strong, but to many 
others these Egyptian objects, in themselves so curious, 
often so beautiful and undoubtedly so old, Jicve a great 
power to compel and retain attention, all the more 
perhaps that there is an element of uncertainty about 
many of them, that they are continually setting prob¬ 
lems, the answers to which may be found any day or 
may even already be lying before us undetected. From 
another point of view ^so the history and archseology of 
Egypt have an importance for modern life, for there we 
tind the first steps in human civilisation. Egypt not only 
has by far the oldest art in (he world, but possesses the 
earliest specimens of almost every handicraft, such as 
writing, weaving, ceramics, and every student of ancient 
culture must turn to Egypt for the beginnings of his 
subject. But it is alJ fragmentary and very remote, and 
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has lo be pieced together iike a puzzle from the scanty 
remains that have escaped destruction. 

For the early periods the case is worst of all, for not 
only, as is naiuraJ, must we reconstruct as best we may 
from the objects without any literature at all to Jtclp us, 
but there is a further and most serious limitation in the 
fact that practically everything that has come down to 
us comes from graves, and so, thougli we may be 
(ulerably well informed about the funeral customs of the 
most ancient inhabitams, we may be very much astray 
a!)ouc their everyday lives. 'I'hc reason for this is 
Incviinhle from the character of the country. Men always 
lived on the narrow strip of cultivated land, built their 
houses of its mud as they do to-day, and the next genera¬ 
tion built after them on the crumbling brick ruins or ran 
the plough over them and built somewhere else. In cither 
case, furniture, written scrolls, almost all that was used 
by^ tile living, has perished. 

The sites of many of the towns are marked by mounds 
of mud bride which are dotted about over the whole 
country : that of Memphis in particular, is crossed by 
everyone who goes to Sakkara from lledrashein station. 
These mounds used to be mucii higher then they now 
are, as was to be expected from tl;e practice of building 
one house on the ruins of anoilier, but, unluckily for 
the antiquities, the organic refuse known as zobaikA 
which they contain has valuable fertilising properties 
and the peasants arc allowed to remove it—under some 
slight restriction—to use as manure. In such mounds 
and in this way many things are found, usually objects 
of pottery or metnl which have escaped destruction from 
damp, and tlie collections of small antiquities to be seen 
in dealers' shops generally come from this source; but 
such things, even when valuable in themselves, rarely 
give any historical information, as no one is ever sure 
how or exactly where tl^ey were found. 

But in towns there were not only the perishable houses 
of men; there were temples to the gods, built of massive 
blocks of stone and filled with every sort of treasure; 
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there, if anywhere, one niiglw think we shouid look for 
historical records. For the most ancient times, however, 
these are totally locking. n»e oldest temples, such as that 
of Ra of Heliopolis and l*tah of Memphis, liavo entirely 
disappeared, and though there are very important inscrii>- 
tions at Karnak and in some of the mortuary temples at 
Thebes, tlxese conxc from a comparatively U\tQ period of 
the history, wliile tl>c l>cst preserved of the temples, 
Edfu, Dcndcrn, and olIters, dale from the limes of the 
Ptolemaic and Roman rulers. All dte temples were, of 
course, plundered Jong nges ago, but by one or two rare 
strokes of good fortune, srxme nf the treasures bidden in 
ancient ilmcs liave come to light in recent years. These 
will be noticed in due course, but in ibe meantime it 
must be repeated that the sources for early iigyptian 
history and for knowledge of old Egyptian life c<>ine 
almost exclusively from the graves; for from lime im¬ 
memorial tl>e graves were on the high, dry desert, where 
the land cost nothing and where, if thieves did not break 
through and steal, moth and rust and other corruption 
were not much lo be feared. Right along the whole 
Nile Valley from the Sudan to tl>e sea, there stretches 
a line of cemetery, irregular on the cast side but on the 
west almost unbroken, for the dead followed the Ktting 
sun to rest on the western horixon. 

The lombs were always robbed; in old times for 
tewellery and fine carved stones, in modern times for 
anything that can be sold to collectors, and it is from 
ihe scanty leavings of the former robbers that the last of 
ihc race, (he archarologist, ilic scientific robber in searclx 
of facts, has to piece togX'iher his bits of evidence, tie 
alone, at least, feels his responsibility to the future for 
what he is doing; he knows that when things have once 
been moved out of place the lesiiroony they can give is 
lost unless it has been noted with tlxc utmost care. His 
clear duty is to record everything he secs, howevM 
insignificant it may seem; his unpardonable sin is 
omission or neglect. 

It is by such faithful following out of the testimony 
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of ching :5 that a considerable amount of knowledg:e has 
been arrived at about the earliest civilisation of the Nile 
Valley, as disclosed by the oldest graves and the offerings 
that were placed in them, but before beginninga review 
of these it is well to try to realise their enormous antiquity 
and also the fact that they lie far beyond any other 
known remains, so that tlierc is no collateral history by 
which their age can be checked. The civilisation of 
Mesopotamia may bo as old, but it is not till many ages 
have pa.'weci that there is any siireness of contemporary 
daring. Long and lonely, like its river, the story of 
Rgypt flows on, a narrow strip of civilised life among 
boundless wastes of desert, and it is only far cm in it.s 
course that it mingles with the tides of changing peoples 
that surround the Mediterranean shores. At the very 
dawn of our Rnglish hisrory, when the Roman legions 
first set foot in Britain, Egypt’s independence was gone 
for ever, and we must go back beyond Rome, beyond the 
great nges of Greece nnd even of Mycense to get level 
with a time when Egypt was rcnlly a queen among the 
nneions; while before that there had been nearly two 
thousand years of glory nnd decay, and yet again of rise 
nnd fall of her pow<r, since the time when Menes joined 
the kingdoms of Upper nnd Lo^v^»f Egypt under one 
rule and founded his town of Memphis, It should be 
said, too, that this leaves out of account the far more 
ancient remmns of palaeolithic man, which belong, in all 
probability, to an epoch when the geologic condition 
and climate of the country were different from what they 
became in historic times. The Cairo Museum contains 
A good collection of these flint implements, which are 
found in large numbers on the liigh desert plateau in 
Upper Egypt. 

Beginning then with Egypt, the gift of the Nile, as 
Herodotus called it—as it was at the dawn of history, 
and as it is to-day, an abundantly fertile strip drenched 
yearly by the life-giving flood and bounded by vast 
solitudes of rock and sand—at the earliest dim past we 
can discern the rule held good that men lived on the 
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good ground nnd were buried on the desert. Th^ ma^ 
very simple graves, just a small shollow pit in which the 
body was laid, not at fuU length but crouchmg, with 
knees bent and hands before the face. Bui even thew 
little graves can give us answers to some of the quesUons 
we want to ask. If we go round the archaic room, or 
the cases containing archaic objects, in any museum, we 
shall see the things which were put into the graves along 
with the bodies—pottery and stone jars, flint tr>ols, beads, 
slate pnlcttes, scraps of ivory. These jnrs were to hold 
food and drink, the ilint knives were to rut up meat, the 
paleiic with a lump of green point besitlc it was to mix 
face paint, the bends were for ornament; but the real 
sigairicanoc of all these things for the use of the dead is 
that it shows that these people believed that the ilcail had 
needs, that the death M the body was not the end, but 
that some port, at least, of a man's personality went on 
into a future life. 

Reconstructions of such graves arc to be scan in a 
good many museums. 

In the British Museum the prehistoric burial is placed 
os the earliest of the series of coffins, which are. os far a.s 
possible, chronologically arranged, but the objects found 
in such graves are mostly in wall cases in the Sixth 
Room. In American museums, where more space is 
available, a special room has ^ncrally been arranged, 
so that the prehistoric l>urial is placed nlong with the 
other objects of the period. 

The things in themselves are well worthy of notice, 
for the flints are among (he finest ever made. They and 
the very <tecorotive shapes and designs of the pottery 
will prepare us for the great skill in artistic handiwork 
that came later. The pottery is all hnnd«madaj the 
invention of the potter’s wheel only came in about the 
beginning of the historic period, but later pottery is 
seldom so attractive as these very early products. The 
slate palettes, which are very often found, point to a 
practice of outlining the eyes with green or black paint, 
traces of which are to be noted in later times. The large 
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number of ojremomal flints, knives, etc., indicates a 
scarcity of metal, or ignorance of how to use it, but it is 
somewhat surprising to find that gold and copper do 
occur in minute quantities, even in the oldest tombs. 

A good deal (hat is interesting has been found out 
from careful examination of the bodies, some of which 
are preserved in the College of Surgeons, London, and 
other anatomical museums. There is no sign of nium- 
ntlfication, but the preservation of some of these bodies 
is remarkable, skin, hair, and all the Internal organs 
having been found, dried up Indeed, but perfectly 
recognisable after 6,doo or 7,000 years. It has often 
been .said that the Kgyptian race was a blend of several 
different stocks and influenced by invaders from east, 
south, and west. It mav be so, but the anatomical 
evidence shows that the oldest peasant inhabitant of the 
Nile Valley was, in build and stsiure, very much like 
the fellah of to^ay. Probably the race had always a 
capacity for absorbing foreign elements. 

A curious fact given to us by the Analomicnl observers 
is that the prehistoric people suffered dreadfully from 
rheumatism and rheumatoid arthritis, some of their bones 
being shapeless and distorted from this disease and the 
grent majority were affected hy it, a condition that is 
never known in later times, though occasional cases of 
arthritis occur at any period: and this agrees very well 
with what we might expect at a time when the inundation 
must have .swept over all the country, with no regulation 
by sluices or dykes. People must have lived in damp 
mud and undralned manshes for a great part of the year 
—not much wonder they had rheumatism I Before 
leaving the question of the skeletons of the early Egyp¬ 
tians, another small point has been observed—namely, 
that in some cemeteries the women habitually have th&r 
left forearm broken. The only explanation as yet sug¬ 
gested for this TS that tliey got them broken by en¬ 
deavouring to protect their heads from the blows of 
their male relatives, and one hesitates to attribute such 
unpleasant conduct to people wlio could make such 
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delightful pottery. The fact and the conjecture are 
merely stated as specimens of iIkj unexpected difficulties 
which may confront tlic nrchajologist. 

No date, even approximate, can he assignetl to these 
graves. It is safe to consider them as Ix'forc 4 tK)o b.c., 
but many of thcni ntust!« tnuch older than tiuit. Unfor¬ 
tunately the cemeleries have only been found in Upper 
Kgypr, wlicre the extix^ntc dryness of tlfC climate pre¬ 
serves everything, and it is much more difficult to know 
anything about the Delta, which is damp in comptinson 
and where the pef)plc lived so far from the desert that 
they must needs bury ilwir dead In the cultivated land^ 
therefore all trace of tlwir graves is Irretrievably lost. 
Hut it is certain that civilisation devclo|>od there at least 
as early ns in the south, for the few rmjrds which exist 
show t1tat there were temples to the gods and dynasdes 
of kings In Lower as well as Upper Hgypt before Mcnes, 
and there is gr>od reason to believe that the art of writing 
and the regulation of the calendar, both of which were 
prol>ably introduced before 4000 B.c., ware the work of 
the priests of Ra of Heliopolis. The great superiority 
of the Egyptian to all other ancient calendars lies in the 
fact that the Egyptians had a fixed and most important 
point by which to measure time, for the Nile flood and 
not the changes of the moon, was the phenomenon which 
must have influenced them the most. They obscrvetl 
that the appearance of Sirius above the horizon at 
sunrise closely corresponded with the beginning of Ihe 
inundation. In the latitude of Heliopolis the rising of 
Sirius lakes place, by our dating, on July ip, and this 
day was accordingly chosen as the Egyptian New Y&ir’s 
Day, the first of the month of Thoth. The year was 
divided into three seasons—the flood, the spring, and 
the harvest; each month had ihirlv days and cliere were 
five extra or “ inIcrealary *' days added at the end of the 
year, making a total of 365 davs, a very good calculation 
for ordinary purposes and for one generation. Rut the 
want of a leap jtear gradually got the seasons very 
badly wrong, the inundation months slipped back to the 
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harvest, and so on, losing one day in every four years, 
(ill after 1,460 years it came right once more and Sirius 
again rose on the first of Thoth. The Egyptians knew 
about this faiilt in their reckoning quite well, and the 
astronomical check winch can be given to some dates in 
the Jifstory is most valuable, for If an inscription happens 
to mention the month and day of the month on which 
the rising nf Sirius is due, the ^ite can then be computed 
to within four years. Unluckily such mentions arc very 
rare; the most important of them will be noted in due 
course. 

The earliest indications which have come down to us 
regarding the sralc of the country show Egypt divided 
into two kingdoms, tlie north and the south, but it is 
highly probable that at a still more remote period there 
were numbers of local or tribal chiefs. The oldest 
chronicle of Egyptian history is a fragment of inscription 
on a block of black stone In the Palermo Museum, 
generally known &$ the Pnlermo Stone. Some chips 
from A duplicate ropy exist in Cairo. This is a list of 
kings drawn up in the Fifth Dynasty (about 2700 B.c.), 
when there was a long line of unbroken tradition and 
doubtless many written records to go upon, and if it had 
only been a little more complete the names at least of 
the early kings would have been preserved. As it is, 
nine kings who reigned In I.ower Egypt before Menes are 
recorded, Their capital was Huto In the Delta, of which 
town practically noiliing remains, but the southern 
capital, Hiernconpolis or Nekhcn, is in somewhat better 
preservation. 

The centuries that preceded the union of the two 
kingdoms under Menes saw considerable changes in the 
burial customs from what has been noted in regard to 
the primitive graves. Rich men began to make more 
and more elaborate tombs, the si ml low pit became a deep 
shaft, an inner chamber was hollowed out to contain the 
body, the walls were brickllned, the offerings were more 
abundont and costly. Altogether there is evidence of an 
increase in prosperity which must surely have been 
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brought about by a regulation of tlift water supply, for 
that has always been the first neresslfv of Egypt, and 
there Is every reason to believe that before the time of 
Menes an irrigation system, demanding n regular supplv 
of Tnbotir on n large scale and considerable mechanical 
skill, was well esfahitshed throughout the country. The 
effect of such a measure can hardly be ovcr-e.stfmated, 
involving, as it would do. power vested in some one or 
more chiefs to rati up disciplined labour when recnifrcd 
to dig canals and raise dykes. This was a great si ride 
towards a centralised government and a civilised com- 
munity. 

We cannot leave even this verv brief account of the 
earliest state of Egypt without a reference to its r'llgfon. 
The study of all early religion is beset with difficuliies 
and that of Egypt is no eveepfion, nlfhough one or two 
i'^adlng Idea.s may he traced tbronghout Its history, 
There were local gods In bewildering numbers, bur, 
through the confusion of myths and the grotesqueness of 
some of the legends, there stand out even from the most 
remote anriqtilty two great powers of nature which were 
worshipped bv all Egypt, at all times, In one form nr 
another, and these were the two we should reasonably 
look for in such a land—the sun and the Nile. The 
earliest mythology shows us these as Ra and Osiris, 
the earliest sanctuarlc.s at Heliopolis and Abydos, and 
through al! changes, additions, and interfusions, we shall 
find some sort of guidance If we keep these two in mind 
—Ra, the he.ivenly king, .source of all power and glorv; 
and O.siris, the life-giving, recurring flood, gntl of the 
springing corn and the gathered harvest, lord of death 
and resurrection. 


CHAPTER II 
l.—EAnLY DYNASTIES 

(.-^500-3000 B.C.) 

TitB beginning ol Hgypiinn history may be reckoned 
from the reign of Mcnes» when, after a long past of 
independent development, the kingdoms of the north and 
the south were united under one sovereign. As the only 
contempofAfy record of this event comes from tlie souths 
we should be led from it lo believe that the union was a 
triumph of Upper Egypt over Lower, that a victorious 
king of the south acquired lordship over a conquered 
Delta; but the testimony of all subsequent history goes 
to show that It was a union on perfectly equal terms. 
The Egyptians were so conservative in their ways of 
thinking and so full of reverence for their past that the 
fact of there having originally been two kingdoms was 
never lost sight of; the king was always entitled ‘’lord of 
the two lands,'* tiie symbolic flowers of the north and the 
south were entwined upon the throne of the Pharaohs, 
while the reed sign of Upper Egypt and the bee sign of 
Lower Egypt preceded the royal name on every procla¬ 
mation. 

The most important object belonging to this early 
period is a large, shield-like carved slate which stands in 
a case by itself in the archaic room of the Cairo Museum. 
It is one of the exceptional things that were not found in 
tombs. This slate formed part of the treasure in the 
temple of Nelthen or Hieraconpolis, the old capital of 
Upper Egypt before the union, and what must have 
happened is that at some much later time, probably from 
fear of plunder by invaders, this palette, together with a 
quantity of other objects made at the same early period, 
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may ba $elected os a typical specimen of archaic art. 
Here we may fairly say that we catch Egypt in the act 
of uniting, for this is almost certainly the work of an 
immediate predcccbsor of King Menes, and represents 
the King of Upper Egypt as having gained a victory 
over the King of the north. On xht one side we see the 
god I loros, figured as a hawk, bringing in the captives, 
and fticing him llic King, who wears the white crown of 
Ujjpcr Ifgypt and grasps a conquered cnenty by ilje hair. 
Tliis is tlie first example of what became the conventional 
reprusenuuion of victories, and is to be seen repeated 
innumerable times on stela and on temple walls. He 
wields a mace wit It a pan r-s Imped head, no doubt the 
weapon in actual use at ilic time, for in other cases in the 
same room numbers of similar stcnc macc-heuds are to 
bo seen, which were found nt the same time and place, 
nntl tils<i model maces made for the use of the dead, 
which come from tombs of the period. 

On the other side of the palette, the King, Narmer, 
wearing the red crown of Lower Egypt, goes out pre¬ 
ceded by sitindard-bcarers to sec tlic field of battle or to 
inspect the headless corpses of his enemies. Below, in 
the narrow pan of the slate, tlie space is filled by e 
representation of the King as n strong bull breaking 
down the battlements of a fortified town, and although 
this figurative scene does not often recur, the title of 
"strong bull” is very frequently ascribed to the King 
In later times. The circular space in the centre of (he 
palette calls for explanation, but here we have a survival 
of former days and not a precedent for the future. This 
indeed is what makes it evident that the object was a 
palette and not a model shield, for ilie circle in the 
middle is the part where the paint was mixed. 

Although this is a direct descendant of (lie slate 
palettes found in the prehistoric tombs, an object of such 
size and covered with such fine decoration could only 
have been made for some special occasion, and there 
can be little doubt that it was a votive offering to com¬ 
memorate a victory and that the paint to be mixed on it 
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was the paint with which the face of the divine statue 
was to be adorned. A similar but smaller palette was 
found in the same cach9 at Hieraconpolis; it is covered 
with designs of animals and seems to represent a hunting 
scene. It is now in the Ashinolean Museum at Oxford. 

Let us consider for a little what >nay be known of 
Egypt at this remote age. Mon had long since cultivated 
grain ond domesticated animals; they lived in brick 
houses and made boats of wood and papyrus; they had 
plenty of ivory ond oven some gold and copper for orna¬ 
ments; they made beautiful pottery and (he finest of flint 
tools; and now, at the dawn of history, we sec that they 
had attained to extraordinary skill in working small 
objects of stone; they had evidently begun to regulate 
the inundation to some extent; they could weave very 
fine linen; and they had begun to invent a system of 
writing. The cemeteries show (see Map) that there were 
towns of considerable size at or near Coptos, Gcbelein, 
Siisileh and other places in Upper Egypt, as well ns at 
This, near the modern Girga, which was reputed to be 
the place of origin of the kings of the first two dynasties. 
West of it, at Abydos, the god Osiris was believed to 
have been buried; there, from very early times, was the 
shrine for his worship, and the whole cemetery was ac¬ 
counted the most sacred spot in all the country. Of the 
Delta much less is known—little more than the fact that 
the ancient capital was at 13uto and that the temple of 
Ra of Heliopolis already existed—indeed, was already 
old. 

Mencs founded a new capital at the junction of the two 
lands a few miles to the south of where Cairo now is, 
and soon, with the rise of Memphis, the worship of Ptah 
the artificer, the local god, became very prominent, and 
the most important buildings tended to gather round the 
new centre. Although perhaps a royal residence from 
the first, Memphis did not become the royal burying- 
place for some centuries, for the kings of the First and 
Second Dynasties were buried at Abydos In liuge 
taba tombs of the old type, which lie a little to the west 
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of the spend!d temple in which Seti commemorated them 
two thousand years later. 

By the time of the Third Dynasty, when the royal 
tomb was moved to Memphis, the country had made 
immense progress; mankind bad possessed themselves of 
metal in large quantities and could use all the skill that 
had slowly matured in the manufacture of finely wrought 
bowls and palettes to hew mighty rocks and dress the 
hardest of stones wherewith to beautify their temples 
and graves. , 

As early as the First Dynasty they bad begun to work 
copper mines in Sinai and have l^t the records of the 
work carved on the rocks there; inscriptions jn relief 
with the name of the King and how he smote the Beduin 
of the desert. Not only that, but Professor Flinders 
Petrie, in his researches there, even found traces of the 
workmen’s buts and marks of the chisels on the stones, 
while the pounders by which the ore was crushed, a 
pottery crucible for pouring out the molien metal and 
masses of slag, show that the copper was actually smel^ 
at the mines. These mines were worked for more than 
two thousand years, but their unparalleled interest for us 
lies in these First-Dynasty records, which mark the 
opening of a new age for humanity. 

Most museums have some objects of this period wnicn 
arc worth study. To be noted are tall food jars with day 
sealings, many of which come from the royal tombs of 
Abydos and have given the names of several of the oldest 
kings. These jars were filled with grain or wine; if for 
liquid, they were daubed over inside with pitch, then a 
pottery lid was put on, a wisp of straw laid ov^r it, and 
the vase was closed by means of a large cone of unbaked 
clay, up and down which was rolled a cylinder inscribed 
with the king’s name. _ . . 

Much more beautiful in workmanship are the ivory 
implements, spoons, hairpins, pieces for a game, inlay 
from boxes, and such-like, vases of rock crystal and othv 
costly stone, some of which have been found with their 
original covering of thick gold leaf tied with string. But 
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perliaps the most remarkable things arc in a small case 
in the jewel room of Cairo Museum. It contains the 
oldest jewellery in the world, and among this little collec¬ 
tion, oldest and most beautiful of all, are four brticelets 
which belonged to a queen of the First Dynasty and were 
buried with her in her tomb at Abydo.s (Plnie I. i). 
Wlien, afterwards, in all probability very .stjon after¬ 
wards, robbers plundered the tomb and lure the jewels 
from the dead, so great was (heir linste that they wrenched 
off the arm with tlie bracelets on it, yet did not succeed 
m getting it away, but hid it in a crevice of tlie tomb 
wall, where it stayed and was so found a few years ago, 
the bracelets still snfdy fastened on tl>e withered arm. 
The stones and metals employed are gold, lepis-lusuli, 
carnelion, amethyst, and turquoise, or blue gltize. Strange 
to s&Y, progress in an at least was not continuous during 
the five centuries that the first two dynasties lasted, for 
after the very line and delicate work which is ciioractcr- 
istic of the Firei Dynasty there Is n decided falling off in 
the Second Dynasty, but possibly this was caused by the 
introduction of metal tools, which may have induced the 
craftsmen to set their hands more willingly to bigger and 
more quickly finished pieces. 

The Third Dynasty, however, shows a rapid rise in 
prosperity, in art, and, so far as can be discerned, a great 
develop me ni in ideas as well, which will bo ircatcd of in 
the second jwirt of this cliapicr. 

A sort of illustrated catalogue of the things in use m 
this lime was found n few years ago in the tomb of Uesy 
at Snkkara. It is one of liic latest of the brick viastuba 
type of tomb, and its existence has been known for over 
a generation, for out of it came a set of famous wooden 
panels, which are among the finest of the early objects in 
Cairo, but the native worlcmen who extracted these panels 
from a row of niches along a corridor failed to notice a 
series of faded but most important paintings on the 
opposite wall. These pictures are a list of the tomb 
furniture which was supplied lo Hesy on his funeral day ,* 
the paintings were, of course, executed during his life- 
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time and under his direction, and it is a matter of great 
interest to find ilje regTjlar shapes of clwiirs, tables, and 
bedsteads already well established so early as the Third 
Dynasty. What was not quite well established were the 
rules of ^rspectivc: later Egyptian artists, if they did 
not exactly see how the four legs of a chair or a bed 
ought to be drawn, had at least been taught where they 
were expected to be put in n picture, and a very little 





practice in looking at Egyptian drawings brings us to 
accept their conventions quiie chcer/ully, but, as the line 
drawing shows, the artist in Hesy’s tomb was still a good 
deal embarrassed by the problem. ® 

It was during the Third Dynasty that the great .step 
was ti^n of changing from brick to stone in building, 
1 he oldest stone erection in tlie world, the Step Pyramid 
of Sakkara, nses m sight of Cairo, and another monu¬ 
ment of this period is the large unfinished tomb near 
Zawiyet el Aryan, about an hour's donlwy.ride to the 
south of the Giza pyramids on the way to Sakkara. 
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Whether it was iniendccl to be a pyramid or a huge 
iMsUiha is not certain, but the phice gives a good idea of 
the scale on which the preparations for a royal grave 
were undertaken, and the granite sarcophagus whicJi is 
already in place, as well as the rough granite blocks of 
the foundations, all of which must have con^c from 
Absvmn, show that problems uf buildit^g and transport 
had been thoroughly solved before the time of building 
the Great Pyramid. In hici, by the end of the Tliird 
Dynasty, ligypt hod compkldy emerged from tlie 
arcliaic period, and Ugypiinn art displays absoluie 
kunstery over material, and withal n freslxness and 
vigour ilmi is only granted to a nation in its youth. 


iUi?r Il.-VKYELOPHENT OF THE TOMI^ 

During the five or six centuries of the early dynastic 
period there was, as has been pointed out in Liie first 
part of this chapter, a phenomenal progress in nil the arts 
of civilisation. Life in the Nile Valley had changed 
from printiiive, almost Ijnrbaric, conditions to those of 
a highly coniralised state, ruled over by a powerful 
monarch, with a wealthy nobility and various grades of 
dependents. This is quite certain, but the evidence for 
it is still mainly found in the cemeteries. 

Now, the traveller to ligypl is generally cunfixmted 
with the groves of this rich and very artistic people at an 
advanced stage of their development, and, however much 
lie may admire, he can hardly fail to be bewildered by 
their scheme and decoration. We may road that what is 
known as a vtaslaba was the plain brick or stone supcr> 
structure of a tomb, so called in Arabic because of its 
likeness to the bench which is to be seen outside old* 
fasliioned Egyptian houses. But what has that to do 
with the tomb of Ti, or the tomb of Mera, which are 
also called mtulahas? 

It will not be lost time to try to understand the con- 
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nectton, for it will render the great cemeteries of Gizd and 
Sakkara much more interesting to visit and it will explain 
Che meaning of many museum objects, as well as give 
llie reader tiie satisfaction of having a reasonable sequence 
of ideas in his mind. 

The regular development has only recently been 
traced in detail, and the nature of the earliest super- 
structures has to be taken for granted, as tliere are none 
remaining previous to the First Dynasty, but the as¬ 
sumptions made arc quite safe, as from the steps taken 
subsequently, it is clear what the earlier stages must have 
been. The accompanying diagram (p. so) will show 
the changes that took place in the structure of the tomb 
from its beginning in prehistoric times as a simple hole 
in the ground with a mound heaped above it. There 
must always have been son^e kind of a shelter erected 
above the mound to hold the food offerings chat were 
brought on the funeral day, and also some rough stones 
laid about it to mark the place. The first advance on che 
primitive pic was to line and floor it with brick and to 
face che mound above with brick also (stage 2 in Che 
dingrairi), wliich then indeed began to look very much 
like a bench, or a small windowless house. Outside of 
this there was in most, if not in all crises, a small shelter 
for Che mourners, made of wooden uprights, with wattle 
or matting stretched between, probably something like 
the ordinary houses people lived in at the lime. All this, 
the mound, its brick facing and the shelter, were run up 
in a day, just when required. 

Before the beginning of the First Dynasty, this second 
stage, that of a brie kilned pit below and a bricUfaced 
mound above, had been arrived at. The pit was dug in 
the gravel and roofed with wood. In large and ricli 
tombs the quantity of offerings demanded always more 
and more space and both pit and mound tended to be 
mucli enlarged; but if this process went too far, the 
wooden roof was found not to be strong enough to 
cover the wide space and carry the weight of gravel or 
rubble with which the mastaba above was filled. This 
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difficulty WAS overcome in tile smaller tombs by making 
a corbel vaulted brick roof instead of a tvooden one, 
wKile the large tombs were divided up by cross walls of 
brick, thus forming n row of underground chambers 
(s^e 3), which were all filled with offerings. Tombs of 
this type (e.g., some of the royal tombs at Abydos, 
large First-Dynasty tombs nt Snkkara, Nagada, and 
other places) are of considerable siae, and the super¬ 
structure is built in tin einbornte pattern of recesses, 
probably continuing the tradition of the old structure of 
wooden uprights with hangings of variegated matting 
{Ground Plan i in diagram). 

As wealth increased in Bgypt and more and more 
people wanted to have fine tomlis and also to sec them 
finished while they were alive, the ronsiruciional diffi¬ 
culties of these large erections became insuperable, If 
only for the reason that it was impossible to finish the 
mashiba until after the burial had talcen place. So the 
next step was to moke a slope or stairway, descending 
from Che ground out on the north side, to the burial 
chambers, by which the chips from their excavation 
could be cleared, the coffin could be drawn down when 
the time came, and the wliole tomb, above and below, 
completed beforeband, so that when ibc occupant died, 
nothing remained but to lay the body in place, block up 
the doorway of his burial chamber with a big stone and 
fill the descending passage with sand (stage 4). 

The superstructure was much simplified at a very early 
period. The recessed form was given up, and the 
matlaba of the Second and Third Dynasties was a per¬ 
fectly plain brick building, except for two niches on the 
east side, which look like the doors of a house (Ground 
Plan 2). The funeral service was held before the 
southernmost of these niches and offering jars arc often 
found in place, resting against the brick recess. 

By this time metal tools had come into use, and it 
was much easier in consequence to make the under¬ 
ground part of the tomb larger and deeper. These sub¬ 
terranean rooms are hollowed out deep down in the rock. 
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som«iirnes they are lar^e nnd numerous, and seem to 
reproduce the features of the houses of the living. 

Important changes in belief were coming about during 
the Second Dynasty and a curious stage seems to have 
been reached at this time when, apparentlv, the dead 
man's spirit was supposed to range about freely In his 
underground abode, but could not leave it to come up 
above. In the Memphis cemetery, that is to say at 
fvikUara, on a high ridge above the village of Abusir, 
there stand rows of brick tombs of all sizes which have 
recently boon excavoted, and their arrangement strongly 
emphasises the idea that at this time the dead man’s 
actual dwelling-plare was supposed to be below ground. 
In the rich tombs there are. sometimes as many as twenty 
nr thirty rooms hewn out of the reek, and there is a 
certain regularity in the plan of them, for the few bones 
of the dead owners which were found had always been 
laid In one of the innermost chambers, not directly 
accessible from the central corridor—an arrangement 
which wc should oulte expect for the position of the 
bedroom in an ordinary house. (Such, indeed, is the 
plan in the houses of Tell el Amnrna, one of the rare 
sites In Rgynt where the dwellings of the living can be 
explored.) The bones lay on a low, brlck-built platform, 
representing the bedstead, and, curiously enough, an 
adjoining room was arranged as a lavatory. In most of 
the other rooms large truaniities of stone dishes were 
found, and tliere can be no doubt that these were the 
dishes intended for use at meals, for the food supply of 
the dead man must have been the principal preoccupa¬ 
tion at this time os we know it was later. 

The wealthy tombs were so much robbed in ancient 
times that in some wavs more information may be 
gained from little graves that were too poor to be worth 
the notice of plunderers. The servants or retainers of 
the great man were buried down a short shaft or steep 
stair, at the foot of which was a tiny chamber only about 
four feet long, which contained the coffin, In this 
diminutive wooden coffin the body lay burled in the old 
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way of the prehistofic graves, with knees drawn up 
nearly to the face. But hero, it is highly probable th&t 
we find the beginnings of mummification, for linen 
wrappings were often found round the arms and legs 
and ft linen roll lay as a pillow below the head, Cairo 
Museum possesses two or three of those little coffins— 
the oldest in the world—^nd the linen found in them is 
as good and finely woven ns any in later times. 

The introduction of metal l)fought about a new facility 
in the working of stone, and the indications of the great 
change in construction that was soon to take place are 
first to be seen, ns we should nnhirally expect, in the 
royal tombs at Ahydos. The earliest example of 
anything like a stone building Is in the tomb of 
Kl'^nsclthcmui of the Second Dynasty, whose burial 
chamber is lined with limestone. In other of the royal 
tombs, too, rough stone slabs were found, inKrIbed with 
the name of (he Icing or one of his servants who were 
burled in the adjoining chambers. The first appearance 
of stone outside the tomb, in private graves, is that a slab 
with the name of the deceased and a list of offerings was 
put up above the southern niche. This is a very im¬ 
portant thing to be noticed, as It is the first example of 
the stela, which for thousands of years was the essential 
port of every tomb; whatever else was there, there had 
to be a stela. 

The stela of Rahotep, from the Hritish Museum, 
reproduced on p. 24, although dating from the beginning 
of the Fourth Dynasty, is still somewhat archaic in char¬ 
acter and gives a good idea of an early stela. It repre¬ 
sents Rahotep sitting at his meal somewhere within the 
tomb, and the list of food that was supplied to him is 
written before him and below the table, while the space 
ruled off in small compartments offers him a menu, or 
rather a carle du/nur, showing all the food, drink, linen, 
perfumes, and other requisites that were placed at his 
disposal. The large lines of hieroglyphs give some of 
his titles and his name several times repeated- But the 
tall objects standing up on the table are impossible to 
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identify. Perhaps ibe most likely explanation is that 
they were meant for loaves of bread, laid on the table, 
but drawn standing tip in a row. 

They are constantly otet with in still more convention¬ 
alised form on Old Empire sieUe and even appear in 
much later tomb decoration. 

These stelte, set up oui^de (Ite tomb, are evidence uf 
a more ativanced id^ as to the survival after death, for 


tlrKUv or Rahotbi*. 

now the " Kn " of the occupant of (he tomb was believed 
to be able to come up, to pass through the false door 
formed by (he soiithcrr) niclie of (be maslaba and to 
partake of the offerings which were laid in front of it. 

Another novelty was introduced about this time, that 
of making portrait statues of (he dead owner, to the end 
that, if anything should happen to die body when the 
** Ka " was out on its quest of food, there should be 
something similar to which the spirit could return and 
find a home, (n early times these statues were shut up 
in a chamber, built in the thickness of the fnastaba, known 
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as sirdah, and were never made accessible to the living, 
but (his was a Jittle modified in course of time. 

A glance at the diagram (Ground Plan 3) will show 
that a rtew feature began to he added to the very simple 
masiflfca of the Second Dynasty. Probably the funeral 
service was becoming more important and more often 
repeated, and the need was felt of a better shelter for 
the worshippers than the very (cmpornry tent or wattle 
structure could afford. The southern niche, or false 
<loor, where (he stein was, was considered to be the place 
where the di*ccased came forth to find hts sustenance, 
and accordingly a small chapel was hiiih on to (he 
outside of the niche, and the niche was opened, a 
chamber was constructed In the thickness of the mastaha, 
and the nicJ>e was transferred to the inner wall of this 
internal chapel (Ground Plan 3). The next step wnsthat, 
instead of a little stone slab inserted above the false door, 
(he whole door was made of stone and covered with 
inscriptions for the benefit of the deceased; that his 
burial should be under the protection of Anubis, the god 
of (he desert nnd of cemeteries, and thac Osiris should 

P rovide sufficient nottriahment for the ** Ka^’ for ever, 
he entire door was hencefor>vnrd called the stela. 

Now, therefore, instead of the main importance of the 
tomb lying in (he underground chambers and their con¬ 
tents, the centre of interest had gradually been trans¬ 
ferred to the marfftba above, which was provided with a 
chnpei for services, a stela giving lists of the offerings, 
and a concealed .terdafc for the statucs- 
This was the state of things about the beginning of the 
Third Dynasty, hut during its short and brilliant course 
a far greater change took place, one which marks, indeed, 
an immense step forward in (he human progress; no less 
than the introduction of .stone building instead of brick. 
This tremendous innovation was the work of King Zoser, 
and here we also come to a parting of the ways in 
regard to tomb construction, for henceforward kings and 
ordinary mortals were no longer to be buried in the same 
fashion. Not only was the royal tomb to be larger and 
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richer; ii was lo be different in form from ihe |^ve of 
any subject. King ^oscr changed the type as well as 
the place of the royal tombs, for he removed from the old 
royal ccmeterv of Abvdos and built on a i>ew plan in the 
cemetery of Memphis. His grave, the Step Pyramid of 
Snkkarn, the oldest stone building in the world, stood at 
first alone tipon the highest ground of the desert plateau 
And looked over the streets and lanes of the archaic 
to the nr»rth. Rui loser's htsilding did nol* 
break with the o!d traditions of tomb consi ruction; it 
continued them on n larger scale, for, prolwtbly, the 
A lie ration of the .superstructure from n flat to a 

towering pyramid was not in his mi ad when he built th<* 
first step. Ftjr, see the plan (pymntid T in the diagram). 
The descending .slope from the north, the oblong hu rid¬ 
ing. the ttnderground chAml)ers arc nil those of the old 
only carried out in stone instead of brick. 
How the gtent iden came to add Another and another 
stone terrace can only be imagined, but wlmt an extra* 
ordinarily magnificent idea it was and how sublimely bis 
pyramid ri«s from the featurelese; ^•eatern desert I 
Prom this time onwards for some 1,500 yeitrs, all the 
kings were buried in pyramids, and the subser|uent stages 
in the architecture are rK>t very difficult to follow. A 
Inter stage (2) Is to be seen in the pyramid of Medum, the 
tomb of Scn^cru, the first king of the Fourth Dynasty, 
where the lower steps have been filled in, tbrnigb at too 
steep an angle, but the highest terrace stands up like n 
platform at the top. The finest pyramids, those td Glxa 
(,t), were certainly plnnned os pyramids front the on 1 set, 
though whether they w-ere originally intended to he of 
their actual size is opert to doubt. How they were built, 
Iiow the huge stones were raised into place has been a 
matter of amazement since (he time of Herodotus, and 
the problem is by no means yet solved. Recent research 
has found that much was done* by means of inclined 
planes of brick which were built up against tlie pyramid 
wall and that probably some simple machinery such as 
Herodotus has endeavoured to describe, was used for 
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rocking: the casing blocks Into place, but in the case of 
tlie larger pyramids it is imjwsslble to believe that brick 
Inclines of sufficient size could have been employed, and 
we are left to speculate and to wonder how, not more 
than 200 years after stone had first been in use at all as 
building material, such colossal works could have been 
accomplished, and accomplished with such extraordinary 
accuracy- The funeral services for the king were also 
provided for on a sumptuous scale, for the two parts of 
the tomb—the burial place and the offering place—were 
ns essential to him ns to the private citizen. The stela of 
the king was sol up on tlie eastern face of the pyramid, 
and a temple was built outside it where it was hoped and 
intended that the services for the “ Ka” of the deified 
king would go on perpetually with all the magnificence 
he had provided for during his lifetln^e. 

The temple was approached by a causeway leading up 
from the edge of ilie desert, and the causeway was 
terminated at its lower end by annther temple, or rather 
a splendid gateway to the precincts. This causeway was 
one of the first things to Iw built when the pyramid was 
begun, as the finer stones which were used in the con¬ 
struction had to be brought by boat in the inundaiion 
season and were then hauled up on rollers. When the 
building was finished, the causeway was roofed over and 
employed as the entrance for priests and worshippers. 
The well-known "gjanite temple*’ at Giza, often erro¬ 
neously called the Temple of tlic Sphinx, is really the 
valley or gateway temple of the second pyramid, and 
is much the finest example of such a building; but the 
wliole plan'of temple, causeway, and gateway temple, 
iliough quite clearly to be seen at Giza, has been most 
fully worked out bv the excavations at the small group 
of pyramids at Abusir, which were conducted by tlio 
Deutsche Orient Gesdlschaft (see illustration, p. 35 )' 

To return to the private tombs. These continued to be 
flat superstructures, stone rather rapidly replacing bricl< 
as building material, but reproducing all tl>e features of 
the brick masiabaa we have described. Only the under- 
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ground pcirt was much Altered. The centre of interest 
having now shifted to ilte chapel alKWc grotind, there 
was no longer any need for the numerous chambers 
below: the Head man was f»o longer dependent on that 
gloomV dwelling, but it was of supreme importance that 
his body should 1^ buried deep and secure from robbery. 
With the increased depth of the burial chamlwrs, the 
sloping pa.sftage bad become too long for crmvcnience 
and was abandoncrl in fovour of a shaft, which was sunk 
through the rock below the masUtha, was CiuSf'd with 
stone and a small chamber hollowed out al the foot, in 
which the Urge stone sarcophagus wtls placed rmtly fr>r 
the hufial. The masUtha above was then R>mph‘U*il, 
except for tbe gaping shaft, down which, when the lime 
came, (he dead owner was lowered in a wooden coffin; 
this was closed up inside tbe mnssive stone one, the 
chamber door was blocked, the shaft filled m with rubble, 
and covered over like (he rest of (he vttffxUhd roof. 

The best examples of this type of tomb (stage 5 in 
diagram) are ac Gioa, in the cemetery 1 )ehind the Great 
Pyramid. They are nil of stone, and nil have the two 
niches on the western side, a for the statues, and 

.a chapel. 

At first sight we are struck by (he. number of .small 
shafts surrounding the tombs; these are the graves 
of the great man’s servants or dependents, and are to bn 
seen also at Sakkarn and other early cemeteries. Dr. 
Reisner’s researches have shown that there wns a good 
deal of reconstruction going on even in the Fourth 
Dynasty, but the consideration of fheate points is too 
technical to be of general interest. The main develop¬ 
ments were that the oblong maslaba became much shorter 
in form after (he burial shaft took (he place of the long 
descending stairway, and that (be internal chapel began 
to have decoration on (he walls In addition to the 
inscribed stela. At first this wa.s strict!v utilitarian and 
was solely intended ns a magic provision for the per> 
petuai renewal of the funeral repast, The pictures of fat 
oxen, geese, game, legs of beef, v^labl«, jars of beer, 
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wine, and miik are extremely well drawn, but there was 
not much aimed at beyond the abundant food supply. 
Theoretically, indeed, this applies to all the tomb 
decoration, for a drink of milk implies a cow, and fish 
and game have to be caught and trapped before they are 
eaten, but how much more entertaining to give the artist 
a free hand to draw all this out on the walls and show 
the whole scene of the cow being milked, while her calf 
was held tightly away from her j the herds being driven 
hointi through the i>ools left by the flood where crocodiles 
were lying in wait und the lierdsman chanted a charm 
against thcinj lupi>os being hunted in the marshes with 
harpoons, the birds snared in a net, Ash caught and 
salted, and crops sown and harvested. So the variety 
of scenes grew until there is hardly a process of daily 
life that docs not And its place in the tomb reliefs. We 
enn quite well Imagine how the owner must have enjoyed 
going out to cite cometery in the desert on a holiday to 
•fee what a beautiful time he was going to have in the 
next world, and to plan some fascinating addition to his 
wclUfilled days. Pur he is always reprvsented as looking 
on or faking ijart in all the work and amusements. He 
listens to music as he sits at dinner, he rests under a 
booth out in the fields while the reaping Is going on, he 
is rowed out in a reed boat to catch nsh or to boomerang 
the birds that fly nboui tlic marshes} always his figure, 
druwn in large sisc, indicates the beginning of a fresh 
set of scenes, just as n capital letter in modern writing 
shows the beginning of a new sentence. 

These tombs are to be seen in their full development 
at Sakkara, in the Fifth and Sixth Dynasty w«labas, 
and they afford a picture of life in the ancient world 
wliich is unique, both in general interest and in artistic 
excellence. But it is not absolutely necessary to visit 
^kkara in order to get an idea of these decorated 
chapels, for several of them have been exported from 
Egypt and set up in European and American museums, 
and thus many people who will never have the chance to 
take the journey to Egypt can see the very scenes 
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sculptured end painted by Egypt in n artists s,ooo years 
ago for the great noblemen of Memphis. The stones of 
the chapels tvere removed block by block from the 
Tnastaba to which they belonged and put together again 
with painstaking care in some lar-oS land. Such dmpels 
are to be seen in London^ Paris, Leyden, CopenJmgen, 
and in CUtengo, Boston, Philadelphia, and New York, 
where the Metropolitan Museum authorities havu built 
up not only the tUxorated chapel but die entire fa^dc of 
die tomb of Perneb, thereby greatly cniiancing its im* 
pressivcncss. In this way even the school children of 
great modern capitals may gain something more thnn a 
superficial idea of the daily life, the religion, and the 
magnificent art of the Fifth Dynasty (Plate 11 .). 

Of course, by the time these chapds were made, the 
development of the fMostaha had gone some steps farther, 
extra rooms and corridors had b^n added to the original 
offering chapel, and the decoration had become very 
elaborate, but the first step was taken back in the brick 
martabarof the Third Dynasty, when the southern niche 
was oMned and a little offering chamber was made. 
After chat the development is regular, the chapel increased 
in size, the decorations increased in variety, more and 
more chapels were added, till we find in the Sakk&ra 
tombs that the mastabar were really large family burying 
places, where not only the owner, but also his wife and 
children have their burial shafts, their stelas, and their 
decorated chapels. So, naturally, their plans are much 
more complex than in earlier times, some cliambers and 
corridors were added on at later periods, and the building 
as a whole is often irregular in shape. Tlie largest tomb 
of all, that of Mera or Mereruka, a nobleman of the court 
of Teta, a king who reigned towards the end of the 
Sixth Dynasty, contains over thirty rooms, mostly 
covered with reliefs and prc^bly reproducing tlie 
features of a great house of the lime. While the super¬ 
structure thus grew always larger and more imposing, 
the small burial chamber underground remained for a 
long time perfectly plain and undecorated. It is only 
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during the present year—1932—that renev.'ed researclx 
has found that the latest of the large Sixth-Dynasty 
tombs had inscribed burial vaults. 

All these changes in custom are certainly the outcome 
of a development in religious beliefs. The conception of 
a life after death which prevailed in the Old Empire may 
Ijave been very material, but at all events it was a most 
constant preoccupation and we cannot rest satisfied with¬ 
out trying in some measure to unUerstand what the 
tindcrlying ideas were. In origin they were surely 
simple enough. The spiritual part of the man, that part 
of Ui.s personality that went on, is known in Egyptian 
as the “ Ka,” and is written wich two upstrcichcd arma. 

* Much paper and ink have been spent in the effort to 
explain wliat the “ Ka may have been, but the Egyp¬ 
tians certainly never defined their views for the benefit 
of posterity, and the ancient ideas of it varied and 
developed to such a degree that nothing but confusion 
seems to result from search of this kind and it may be 
more profitable to uirn away from Egyptian sources 
altogether. I'or Egyptian thought in primitive times 
mvist have been very inuch lilce the tliouglus of other 
primitive peoples, and it would he a great help to our 
understanding it if it could be shown that some similar 
ideas arc widely held by other races in regard to the 
continuance of life after death. 

That this method of approaching the subject has 
something to roconitnend it may be scon in the following 
quotation from the first page of Macdougall’s " Eody 
and Mind/’ a work of entirely philosophical aim, taking 
no account of ancient Egypt or of any special people, 
yet giving an extraordinarily good description of what 
the “ Ka must have been : 

'•The belief most widely current among peoples of 
lower culture is that each man consists, not only of the 
body which is constantly present among his fellows, but 
also of a shadowy, vapour-like duplicate of the body; this 
shadow-like image, the animating principle of the living 
organism, is thought to be capable of leaving the body, 
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of transporting itself rapidlj*, if not insioniancxjusly, 
from place to place . . . and of manifesting in those 
places all or most of tl>c powers that it exerts In the body 
during working life. Steep is r«*gardcd as due to its 
temporary withdrawal from the body . . . death is 
thougiit to imply its final departure Co some distant 
place.*’ 

Mnctlottgall aUo quotes lo much (he same purpose 
from Tyler, ** Primitive Culture, "Third Edition, Vol. 1 ., 
p. 424. 

Here is then, evidently, the sante idea so far spread 
among primitive people as apparently to l>e the most 
natural way of thinking. The originality of the Egyp¬ 
tians did not lie in their having evolved the idea that the 
principle of life in an organism is a separate entity, a 
shadowy, vapour-lilcc duplicfttc of the body, but in the 
extraordinary logical process by which they ftillowed it 
up. So long u the body existed, the " shadowy dupli¬ 
cate"—the " Ka "^would have Its own accustomed 
abode to inhabit, and so tl>e body must be kept free from 
disturbance and its tissues rendered as indestructible as 
possible: hence the process of mummification and the 
precautions against robbery. The " Ka" was tlic 
anin^ating principle, which could not die so long as it 
was sustained and nourished; hence the provision of 
offerings, the tomb decoration, the portrait sin lues, the 
priests dedicated to its service, and the endless invoca¬ 
tions reiterated down the centuries. It is typical of (he 
Egyptian reverence for the ^t that this very primitive 
idea should have gone on, mingling with lofty and noble 
moral principles and rules of conduct, and that the crude 
old belief persisted, not merely os a ritual observance, 
but apparently as a realily, os long as the Egyptian 
religion lasted. No doubt this extreme conservatism is 
responsible for much of the appalling confusion pre¬ 
sented by most Egyptian myths; the eariy story was 
simple and barbaric, later versions were added but the 
first were not discarded; so, in the case of Osiris and 
other universally worshipped deities, the contradictions 
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find contrasts in t)ie tales are past reconciling, for, so 
far, these stories have only come clown to us in very late 
form. Hut if Kite Egyptian thought, In all its mingled 
crudity and subtlety, remains still, for the most part, a 
closed book lo us, it is something, at least, that we can 
see that its beginnings were as the beginnings of other 
peoples and that the mystery which envelops those early 
searchings after truth is no other than tlie great mystery 
which is etunmon 10 all humanity. 
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CHAPTER III 
0 /-i> EMPIRIC 

( 3 UU>* 25 K> HX.) 

l>Ajrr I.—KOllKTU DYN.VSTY 


FOK all the foregoing it has been necessary to go care¬ 
fully into UtUe bits of evidence, pore over museum cases, 
oie« wseiher records of excavations and coiniwirc thw 
wilU the scanty remains of orcUoic Egypt, but with Uie 
coming of the Founh Dyniisty this is entirely chun^fl. 
lu mielity monuments arc standing for all to sec, and by 
far the best way to understand the Old Empire is to go 
aaain and again to Giza and Sakkara and wkc time to 
r^lise what is there. For not only are the massive 
structures and huge blocks that we have learned w 
expect to be found there, but also an exactness m 
measurement and a delicacy of execution wlncli bespeak 
a love of accuracy for its own sake that was never again 
attained to in Egypt and has rarely been surpassed 

anywhere. . . 

A description of the Pyramids cannot be entered on 
here; our purpose is rather to try to reconstruct in 
thought the cemeteries as they once used to be j to look, 
at Giza, for the group of pyramid, temple, cauj^ay, 
and gateway temple j to see the processions of worshippers 
arriving nt the lower entrance, parting to go in by the 
doors of north and south, meeting within to do obeisance 
to the royal sutues, then swtseping on up the causeway 
to the temple itself, where wbi^robed priesU reate 
strange, long hymns and lay offerings of food and drink 
and flowers for the dead king before his altar, 

The diagram on p. 35, showing a restoration of part of 
the pyramid plateau, is helpful, though perhaps not quite 
certain in aU parlicuUrs. The second pyramid group is 
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con»i)leie, with tlie enckw»urc wall, llic tcxuplc on the cnsl 
side, tin* long cM*i*rcd causcwny, nnd the grflnite temple 
at the f cjot. N vii c i he Great Vy ni mid a re rt >ws oi viosUib a 
toml>s t)f ihc noblemen of ihc C'ourts of Cheops and 
Oiephren, and outiide the temple on the east are three 
little pyramids, supposed to have bo longed to the 
davglnofs of Cheops. In (he foreground is a small 
unlinislu'd pyrnmid, inteieslInK only benuisc it sliows 
(he brick ramjw used in (ho oonslruetion. When visiiing 
the Pyramids wu should cvriainly Iry (o see S(jm« of the 
privaie graves of the mO>les, for these have bivu so little 
used in subseCjiK'ni periods iluil it Is becoming ixwsibic, 
thanks U> exenvathms, to gut a g<Jod impre.s.sjon of wliAl 
the cemulery looked like nuarly live thousand years ago, 
The Jong lines of streets and cn>ss streets behind the 
Great Pyramid are so regular that it s<5cms certain that 
they wvr<* j>lnnni‘d by the builtler of tho pyramid, and 
(his i.s fully borne out by research, for, iluaigh then^ is 
plenty of variety In the strucUkru of indiviiKial tombs, 
tliey nil belong to the Fourih-l)ynasty type (iliagrum of 
tomb development, p. 20 ). Thttt is U‘ say, they luid 
begun to have dea»rated chapels, serdabs for the Ka" 
Statues, and deep shafts stink to the burial chamber. 

plate III. is a splendid granite sarcophagus from ilic 
Cairo Museum. As a rule these largo Old Kmpirc coflins 
are quite plain, but the finely cut paitorn of this one 
recalls to us the recessed oiflitabar of the Pirst Dynasty. 

ft is the coffin of Kluifu-nn(<li, who was pn)lMi1)ly a s<m 
of Khufu, or Cheops, tho builder of the Great Pyramid, 
and it was found In n chamber'at the foot of one of the 
di?^ shafts behind tlic pyramid. 

Similar to the Giza uwsiahafi, but a generation earlier, 
arc the tombs of Medum, wlilch .surround the Pyramid of 
Seneferu, the first king of the Fourth Dynasty (see 
diagram of tomb development, p. 20 ). Some of the most 
beautiful works of ancient art come from these tombs, the 
most famous being the statues of Rahotep and Nefcrt 
and a painting of geese, all in the Cairo Museum. The 
British Museum has a very fine stela from the tomb of 
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Rnhoiep (p. 34), extremely delicate in execution. Tlie 
title on the statue of Rfih 01 ep is ' ‘ Com inn n de r of troops, ’' 
and it is most likely that Senefeni sent him on expedi¬ 
tions against the Heiluin; at least, the trndilionai scene of 
the king grasping his enemies by the hair is inscribed 
upon several large blocks of snnclslonc whieli have been 
brought from the quarries in Sinai to the Cairo Mirseiin^. 
It is also Itnown that he wni ships to Syria for cedar 
wonil, and the (raiTir. up and (hnvii the Nile with granite 
from A.ssttnn and alahnsier from Middle Kgypt must 
have been ronstanl. Seneforu and his successor Cheops, 
or Kluifii, began to write the rt>ynl name in n new way. 
llilherlo it )md betm inscribed on wUat looks like a 
banner, but was more likely meant to represent the 
palace d<x>r {c/. Hioraconpnlls Palette, p, 13). After 
the beginning of the Pourih Dynasty It was enclosed in 
an oval ring, known as a rnrtotichc, and, though the old 
sign did not disappear from the royal titulary, it was not 
much used except in formal proclnmnilona. 

ICinifu's great pyramid, with the sialucs and snreo- 
phagi of the pcrioci, mark the steniiU of the Old Einpire 
art, which in exactness of proportion and finish of execu¬ 
tion atiainetl thett a level that w<i 8 never ngain reached. 
The only portrait of him, unfortunately, which theCairo 
Museum possesses is in striking contrast to the sire and 
splendour of his grave, for not a vestige of all tlie statues 
which must onc <5 have ndorned his temple remnins, and 
his features are only preserved to us by a tiny ivory 
xtntuoiie, found at Abydos. There arc, however, 
numernus portraits of the two following kings, the 
builders of llic second and third pyramids. The mag¬ 
nificent basalt statue of Khepliren (Kliafra) in the Old 
Umpire room in Cniro originally stood at the end t 5 f the 
central aisle of the granite temple near the Great Sphinx. 
This was the valley, or gateway temple of the second 
pyramid, and, in its austere splendour, is one of the 
grandest monuments of Egypt. Its only decoration was 
a series of ^venty-th^oe statues of the king, the places of 
which arc easily to be distinguished on the temple floor, 
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Tlicse strtiues, nt some time unknown» were thrown into 
a shaft, probably a gra\'C of later age, which was sunk 
through the floor and from which the great statue and 
fragments of eight or nine others were recovered- 

Dr- Reisner has csca\*aied a lai^ part of the Giza 
cemetery, including the valley temple of the third pyra¬ 
mid, that of Mvccrinus or Menkaura, where lie found 
several statues (if the king and some interesting groups, 
sc.ulplur^'d in gn'cn sbti% whicii ftrtiuwl p;irt of the 
temple decoration. T!ic prirtmils of llu? 
extremely fine in technique, but, taken on the human 
side, his featun-s arc. ctwrscr and lew dignifltxl than (htise 
<if Kheplircii’s splcntlid sialm*. Pcrluips the fim'St oi 
llieni is in Bast<m Musmim, but Cairo possesses two or 
three large alalxustcr figures in fair prescrt'ation, as well 
os three of the groups in green slate, where the king 
Stands between tlxc goddess Hathor, j^lroness of Upper 
Egypt, and the local divinity belonging fo a prwince. 
The existing groups are all of provinces of Upper Egypt, 
but originally there was probably a complete set of the 
nomes or provinces of the north as well as the south. 
Tills temple building is a gres^ contrast to the magnifi¬ 
cent granite temple, for Myccfinus died before either the 
pyramid temple or the valley temple were completed, and 
his succes.sor finished them on a much cheaper scale than 
was first intended. In the pyramid temple one or two 
blocks of fine ba.snlt, with which the walls were to have 
been lined, are set up in place, but it is evident in many 
parts that the rough walls wore merely plastered over 
and painted to iook like basalt or granite. Wc should 
hardly have expected the Old Empire artists to have 
been capable of this, but it is, unfortunately, not very 
uncommon. The valley temple was built of brick and 
offered nothing of interest beyond the statues; it was 
accordingly filled in again. 

Thanks to these excavations, Boston has also acquired 
a large number of the " Ka statues from private tombs. 
These portraits of private individuals were, as has been 
said, made for the tomb and not intended to be seen by 
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visUor.s, but for a mngical purpose, to the end that the 
‘*Ka” might be provided with a body which it could 
inhabit in the event of anything happening to the 
mummy- 

Cairo has a superb collection of these statues, nearly 
all found in of tombs at Giza and Sakkara, and 

most other museums have at least one or two specimens, 
ono of the most deservedly famous being the figure of a 
squatting scribe in the Louvre. These statues vary 
enormously in merit. The best of them, Rahotep and 
Nefcrt, the Sheikh el BelecI, the charming little female 
figure presumed to be that of Ins wife (Plate IV. i) the 
I^nvre scribe, and a few others, are works of art of a 
very high order indeed; many more are good and delicate 
carvings, but some are frankly bad and look as cheap as 
no doubt they were. 

Tlie figure is almost invariably portrayed as being m 
the prime of life and of a vigorous build, the chief excep¬ 
tion to this being the portrait of a little dwarf, whow 
misshapen body is rather mercilessly rendered. It is 
quite intelligible that the ‘*Ka” should want tbe cor¬ 
poreal form it might be obliged to inhabit to be a like¬ 
ness of what it was at its best, but it is doubtful whether 
the statue of the dwarf was made so characteristic because 
tbe “Ka” could scarcely have been comfortable in art 
ordinary figure, or whether it was so made by order of 
some groat man, who may have owned the dwarf as a 
pet and plaything in this life and wanted to keep him on. 
These statues are, it is needless to say, by far the oldest 
in the world, they are of unique interest, and the finest of 
them have the quality of all great art, that the more our 
knowledge of them grows, the more our admiration of 
them deepens. 
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I'ART It.—FIFVH DYNASTY 

WIicn we p^isa to Uig next dynasty a considernbl<‘ 
change appears to have taken place m the country, and 
the worsliip of Ra has become so prominent that it is 
generally believed that the priests of Ra of Heliopolis 
intfSt have ascended the thro no. A story Is In i*>:isu*nc<! 
entitled “ How the kings of the ]*ifih Dynasty came into 
the world/’ whiolt embodies an old fradititm that the wife 
of a high priest of Ra bore to the god ihrcK: children at a 
birth, who lx*came in r<nirse of time the llirw first kings 
of tliis dynasty. 

In any case, from this time onwards the kings pro¬ 
fessed themselves to be the btxlily sc‘ns tjf the sim-goil, 
and they incorporated the name, of Ra with their own 
nam&s and titles. This is an important point to keep 
hold of, for the solemn fiction of the physical descent 
from the god was carefully kept up and exercised mw h 
influence on Egyptian history down to late times. 

Unliappily nothing remains of the groat temple of Ra 
at Heliopolis, but one of his shrines, built in the Fifth 
Dynasty, is within easy reach of Cairo at Abu Ghurnb, 
near Abusir, about two-thirds of the way from Giza to 
Sakkara. It was very jjossiblv built on the model of the 
Heliopolis temple, and is the oldest temple to the gods, 
the oldest purely religious edifice, as distingiiislied from 
the funerary temples of the deified kings, which Egypt, 
Of indeed the world, possesses. 

This sanctuary consists of a mound, once the base of 
an obelisk, with an enclosure wall and a large open 
courtyard, where stands a liiigc altar of alabaster. On 
the desert side, west of this, is a brick-built, boat-shaped 
erection, which represented the Barqtie of the Sun at his 
festival. The obelisk, the oldest of which there is any 
mention, was .shorter and thicker than those of later date, 
but standing, as it did, high on iis base, it must have 
formed a landmark visible across the valley from Helio¬ 
polis, and its metal cap may have been designed to catch 
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ll:c first be<ini of morning light from the rays the god 
as !ie rose on the eastern horizon and to flasl) them back 
to the mother shrfnc. 

The funerary temples of rliree of the Fiftli-Dynasty 
kings are very interesting indeed, and their preservation 
so good that it has cleared up the whole subject of 
pyramid architecture. They arc all at A bus I r, and so 
miicJi remains of their plan that they are much easier to 
u n dersbin d than t he tern pies of 11 te G tai P}' rn muls. Some 
idea mav even he formed of theur original niagnificence, 
for the ha&ill flcjor, the broken granite adiimns, and the 
fine slabs of limestone from roof and walls, arc still 
intpressivc even in their ritln. New York Museum shows 
n complete mode). Many of the best of the sculptures 
are in Germany, but the Cairo Museum has some 
splendid granite pillars and a very fine set of reliefs in 
the west gallery. The inadequate lighting makes it 
difficult to do justice to the delicacy of execution which 
characterises tliese sculptures, but they are of unvarying 
excellence and of considerable interest historically. One 
large fragment shows the goddess Eileithuia, patroness 
of childbirth, siiciding the king; this is almost certainly 
a piece from a scene referring to the divine descent of the 
king, how he was begotten by Ra, fnshioned by Klmum, 
and reared by the other gods, and it is by much the 
earliest example of the kind- The illustration on p. 42 
shows part of ii;e detail of a large scene represent log gods 
bringing in foreign enptives. The gods are in an upper 
register, each one holding the rope by which the captive 
below is bound. It is of great interest to try to identify 
the foreign nations or nices with whom Egypt was fight¬ 
ing at this ^*ery early period. In our illustration. Nos. i 
and 4 are Libyans, No. 2 a man of Punt (? southern 
Arabia), No. 3 an Asiatic. It is difficult to give an idea 
in a small reproduction of the fine and subtle line of this 
scene, which is characicristic of good Old Empire sculp¬ 
ture, but even on thLs small scale the different types of 
features are well brought out. 

Not every visitor has lime or is sufficiently interested 
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in the subject to make a special trip lo the Abu sir temples, 
though the excursion is much to I>o recommended, but 
practically everyone docs sec at least once the tombs at 
Sakkara, and from the glorious piruirc-botkk unrolled on 
the walls of Ti and Ptalihotep, more is to be learned 
about the Fifth Dynasty than could be (old in many 
chapters. And it Ls the same to some d<»grw with cvery- 
om‘ who knows any of the fine decorated tomb c hapels 


l^'OHKICX CAt-TIVJ,*, 

(hat have been transported to inuseuins: lliey will si'c 
there the very scenes sciilpUited in the Okl nmpirc, 
sometimes still brilliant with colcnir, suniulinics loft un¬ 
finished after the owner’s deadi. Once familiar with 
these complete chambers we shall recognise many 
separate blocks of relief wliich have found (heir way to 
museums, some, perhaps, torn from their place in the 
tomb and sold by robbers, some found dcloched from 
their surroundings—stolen, it may be, but a short time 
after they were set up. These have greatly less meaning 
than when seen in place in the tomb chamber, but they 
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are often very beauliful in workmanship, such as those 
shown in Plates V. and VI. Both of these are in Cairo 
Museu m and arc fine examples. Plate V. shows the owner 
of Che tomb sitting at the talile enjoying his meal. The 
upper part of his large figure is broken away, and we can 
only sec las feet and legs and a few of the food offerings 
which are heaped up in front of him, but in the row 
below him is the orchestra, for the Egyptians liked music 
with their dinner, and here we have, first, two singers 
clapping their lionds to keep time, then a harpist, a 
Hutisi, and lastly a player on a long reed pipe. Below 
these am dancing girls doing a stcp^nce and two more 
singers, 

Plate VI, has a good deal of colour still and is In 
beautiful low relief, It represents a favourite scene of 
fighting boatmen and gives opportunity for a very free 
treatment of the human figure as well as the introduction 
of plants and other accessories. The papyrus boat is 
bright green, the figures are red, and traces of blue 
remain on the water and on the lotus flowers. A famous 
example of this scene is in the tomb of Ptahhotep, but 
time fails for even the shortest description of these 
wonderful figured walls. 

In these private graves the burial chamber is iin- 
decorated, the coffin generally rather plain, and all the 
labour and expense is lavished on the chapel above 
ground. The essential part of the decoration is not, 
however, the pictures, but the stela, or false door, before 
which the offerings were laid, On it are inscriptions in 
vertical lines, alwaj-s in much the same words, praying 
Osiris that when the voice should go forth—when 
the funeral ritual was recited, there should appear on the 
table of offerings meat, game, and all sorts of good and 
pure things. Here Osiris appears as the provider for the 
continuance of life, while on the other side of the stein 
the prayer is to Anpu or Anubis, figured as a jackal, the 
god of the desert and of cemeteries, whose function it 
was to watch over the dead, that the burial should be 
undisturbed. On entering the Museum of Cairo and 
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(uruing; to the left, \vp pass hetween (wo lines of .sucli 
coffins and sieUe, all oi which ctmic from rich tomlw at 
Gi 7 -n And Sakkara. In the south-west corner are large 
stcite with the (able of oiTerings in platY Ix'forc i(iem. 

A picture of the funeral scr\*icc is often shown in the 
tombs. As each dish is laid on the table b/ kneeling 
priest a libation or IkjukI oiTering is juaired hv* nnoilier 
priest standing behind; cithers bring ftNid and rolls of 
linen, while die chief reader’* rejxvits, from n papyrus 
he holds in bis Imnd, the prpsrrilxid formtiIn; wlucl) 
iiocompany each ofTering'. St>m<*(inn's, as in the lorn)) of 
Ptahhofap, there is a liKle enirana^ OMint with a shelf, on 
which the dislu*s were plaml while waiting their turn ; in 
Another case, in the tomb of Ka-geni-na, ilien* is a large 
stone block l>esidc tlie altar, which (j\'jdently nuist liavo 
been intended for u sideboard. 

There IS also sit SakUara a royjil tomb, the pyramid of 
Unas, belonging to the end of this dvnasiy, which is 
easy of access and is worth seeing, as it is inseriliotl 
inside with what are known as the “ pvrnmid texts.’* 
These were composed long before King Unas’ time, arc, 
indeetl, believed to dale from before the union of the 
north and south and certainly are the most ancient 
religious documents in the world. They partly consist 
of early myths lianded down by the priests of Ra t>f 
Heliopolis, but mostly refer to ceremonies for the <lcifl- 
cation of the king and the ritual connected with Ins 
subsequent worship. As they arc in the funeral cliamber. 
where no living being was ever to entc*r, these texts must 
have been for the use of the dead king alone, that lie 
nilglit know whnt awaitetl him among the ginls, how he 
might fly as a bird, cross (ho heaven in the Ix>at of Ra 
his father, or feed with the gods on the never-i‘nding 
offerings of his subjects on earth. The offerings were 
brought to liis temple on the east side of tho pyramid, 
where, as we have learned from the temples of Abusir, 
the decoration referred not only to the supply of food 
and other bodily wants in the next world, but also to the 
exploits of the king while he was on earth, and was 
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imcnclcd to bo seen by all the worshippers in the temple. 
The lang-unge of the pyramid texts is very difficult, the 
forms are extremely archaic, and the thoughts often 
crudely primitive, but the meaning is being gradually 
nrfjved at as knowledge of the language advances, and 
their importance is generally recognised as being the 
basis for most of the Egyptian mythology of later times. 


1 ‘Alt'r 111SI XT 11.1)YN AST Y 

Tills long dynasty, the last of what is known tis the Old 
Kinpirc, chases with the fall of Memphis and the break* 
up tff the royal power, but its earlier part shows no 
decline from the preceding centuries; rather, indeed, 
an extension of tiie authority of Egypt under a vigorous 
line of kings. Somewhat more definite history of this 
period has been preserved than has been the case for the 
previous dynasties, for the custom of recording personal 
matters in a man’s tomb had begun, and there are one 
or two very prc'cious bits of biography which dirow some 
light on the extent cd the empire and the duties of 
courtiers and viccroys. 

Thcrc is in Cairo an inscription from the tomb of one 
Una, a nobleman in the reign of Pepi I., which tells 
1x0w he was sent to command an army against the 
ciislern Beduin. This was considered a specially im¬ 
portant expedition and from the wording it would seem 
that he crossed the desert and pushed through part of 
southern Palestine. He aLv> went south against the 
Nubians and cut a canal roxmd tli« I'irsc Cataract to 
facilitate the passage of the boats. From this time on¬ 
wards, whenever Egypt was xvcnltl^ and prosperous, 
there was always the question of the Sudan trade and the 
necessity of guarding the Egyptian frorxticr and the trade 
routes- fxjwcr Nui>ja—the district between Assuan and 
Wady Maifa—is so very barren a region that it can 
never have produced much iliat Egypt wanted; yet 
Egypt always had to keep hold of it because of the 
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s^teady demand furgulcl and oihcr things from the Sudan, 
and even from central Africa, which were brouglu down 
the Nile by negro traders. I'he general name for all 
countries south of Kgypt is Nubia or Iflliiopia, which is 
“ KusJi ” in the early books of the Uible and “Kash ” 
on the Egyptian monuments. 

Pepi I, went himself to Assuan and there received the 
siibmission of the chiefs of Lower Niihia, and It is cjiiife 
in iiccorduncc with Ins great interest in tlie south that lu* 
should have made gifts to the anciemt temple at Nekhen 
or Ilbraconpoiis in the tdd southern atpital. Wo have 
seen in the preceding cfiaptcr that the treasurt? buried 
there did not consist exclusively of objects c»f the tuchalc 
period, but tliat there were also two itnporlant pif'ces a 
thousand years later in date, llollt of those are in C'airo 
Museum, One of them is a Ufe-si^e statue of Pepi I. in 
beaten copper, with a little ligurc of Ins son, ufiei vvards 
king, beside him; the oilier is the gnlclen head of a 
hawk which almost certainly was a new idol dedicated 
by Pepi in the temple. When those tilings wore dis¬ 
covered some years ago, the Pepi statue was found 
broken and cast away indiscriminately among a mass of 
older objects, but the sacred figure of the god had been 
treated with much more reverence and had been placed 
carefully resting on a tall rod overlaid with copper, which 
stood inside a stand of pottery, and the wliole was 
enclosed in a small cell beneath the icmplo. Perhaps 
it may have been removed from its place in the temple 
for fear of plunderers, or it may have been cerenuinially 
buried at some later time and a still more splendid image 
may have replaced it in die shrine above. 

Tlie lecJinique of all the copper work is the same : the 
metal is not cast but beaten into plates and hammered 
on to a wooden core which had entirely disappeared. 
Unfortunately the plates covering the body of die hawk 
were very tliin and so completely corroded that when the 
air reached the fragile film of rusted metal it collapsed 
into fragments, but the superb golden head, in perfect 
condition, is to be seen in the jewel room. Happily, 
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enough remained of ihe inscription wliich covered the 
base of the large statue to put the identilication beyond 
doubt. It is, of course, by far tlic oldest life-size metal 
statue ID existence. 

Plate iV. 2 shows the smaller statue, that of Mehti- 
em-sa-f, who succeeded his father as King of ligypt. U 
was badly broken when found and has been well mended 
and set up, only tiie upper and lower halves of the figure 
must originally have been sepnrtilcd by wooden franxe- 
worlc overlaid with elcctruni or gold leaf, funning the 
gunneni, which wns a sort of kilt, the ordinary Old 
liinpirc dress. There was certainly also a jewelled head 
ornament, The eyes are made in tiic usual way, the iris 
of rock crystal with n flake of ebony behind it which 
gives A lifelike sparkle, while the wliite eyeball is 
modelled in ivory. 

Another light on the extent of Egyptian dominions to 
tiie south comes from the “ Grenfell ” tombs at Assuan, 
where a noble family Jived who seem to have been 
hereditary governors of the southern province and 
entitled ‘‘judges attached to Nekhcn and caravan con¬ 
ductors for the King." Their duties were to collect 
tribute and secure the trade routes from the southern 
Sudan, and, as one of them, Hcrkliuf by name, was a 
very bold and adventurous person, he made no less than 
four journeys to a distant country called " Yam " and 
brought from there a tremendous booty—incense, ivory, 
ebony, boomerangs, skins of panthers, slaves, and, best 
of all, a little dwarf to dance for the king, King Pepi U., 
who was then a boy, was so delighted to hear of the 
coming of the dwarf that he wrote a letter to Herkhuf 
with his own hand, bidding him make haste, for that His 
Majesty looked forward more to seeing the dwarf than to 
ail the treasures of tlie Land of Punt, but above all things 
to take the greatest care of him on the way and to have 
ten people sleeping beside him at night on the boat to 
make sure that he did not fall overboard. Herkhuf was 
so much honoured by this letter from the king and by all 
the good tilings that followed on it that he inscribed the 
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whole correspondence, along with the acc^nmts of Iiis 
Nubian journey, on his tomb wall at .'Vssiian. 

Besides these stmt hern prln«fs there were several 
powerful herediiary chieftains in other parts of the 
country, at Sheikh Said, DentU*ra, and other places, and 
it is noliceablo Ifiat, even at Sakkara, (h<* (umhs of the 
noblemen are extremely large anti custly, while the 
pyramids of I lie kings sliow a dwhlutl falling tiff; slill, 
tltere secjns no (pioslion at all of the supreme aulhoriiy 
of the king thitmghoul this dynasty, 

It is slill lo Sakkam that we turn for most of what is 
known of the tiaily life of the tinte, anti the tombs of 
Mereruka and iIjc rest of the group which surround the 
pyramid of Teta contain an even grenler vari<?ty (»f scenes 
than those of Ti and 1 ‘uihlioiep, though the artistic 
quality of the work is not quite so line, Still, the seems 
of hunting in the papyrus marshes are admirably ren¬ 
dered, the drawing of birds and animals is as good ns it 
could well be, with perhaps a lilllc less restraint, a little 
more freedom frtmt convention—for instance, in thu 
hippopotamus hunt in the tomb of Meni, or the snaring 
of birds in that of Ka-gem-na—than has yet been 
noticed. 

During this dynasty a new feature in htirifil customs 
should be observed wliich points u> a real development 
in belief. In place of the portrait statues which were In 
general use during the earlier a*ntur:cs iliere nt>w appear 
little figures of sei^'anis occupied in all sorts of ilontestic 
work. Tlic meaning of this must be that the “ Ka" no 
longer was supposed to require an a<klitional ntaierial 
body to give it security, but that it was pos.ses.scd of 
greater freedont of movement aitd permanence of dura¬ 
tion, and tltat its requirements could be attended to in 
the next world; in short, that it not only needed a food 
supply, but servants to prepare it. Cairo possesses a 
good number of these statues of servants in painted 
limestone, and the Haskell Museum at Chicago has 
lately secured a good sec, but they are fairly rare, and, 
though not nearly so fine artistically as the old “ Ka ” 
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considerable importance as foreshadowing 
a great change in the burial customs. Here, and also in 

Sixth 

Dynasty, we can see the beginnings of what is usually 

'^ith the political state of 
T ‘ '"l '■‘“ powerful provincial 

fm « f stale which is 

fcnind fully establ:shod hy the KWenth Dvnastv. it will 
hu seen to afforti strong evidence that (he obscure period 
of Hu! hQ[v^i.‘L‘r, (ho fail of Meinpliis at the end 

'I't- ri.'^e of (he Mlddln Rmpire 
r.inno( havo been very long, ^ 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE FIRST DARK AGES: DYKASTIES P//.-.\ 7 . 

(.\HOUT 25OU*^0Oc1 i*.C.) 

WiiAT I he cflUstfophc may have been which ovcricK>k 
ligypt at the end of the Sisili Dynasty is quite unknown, 
but it was most complete. Probably (here was foreign 
invasion as well as internal disturlJunccs; in any ease, 
the tendency already noticed of a weakening of tlic royal 
power and an increase of independence among the nobles 
culminated in a break-up of the monarchy and a period 
of total confusion. 

The next light that is shed on Egypt shows the 
country, two or three centuries later, divided among 
local chieftains, more like what it had been in prehistoric 
times than the centralised state it had for so long becomi'. 
There is no ceilainty as to how long these dark ages 
lasted, and most various estimates of their duration have 
been given, ranging from less than three centuries to 
more than liftecn. The dating of the Old Empire and all 
its monuments hangs on this, and it is naturally a matter 
of great importance for all the history. 

There is a date for the end of the pcricxl, as there is 
good evidence that the Eleventh Dynasty began about 
2160 B-C., but it is not known liow long the gap was 
between the end of Dynasty VI. and the beginning of 
Dynasty XI. Archieological cvitlence, however, is 
clearly in favour of the time having been short, and 
although a great many names of kings who reigned 
during these centuries are recorded, in such an epodi of 
turmoil and confusion kings probably followed each 
other in rapid succession, or may even have reigned at 
one and the same time in different parts of Egypt. The 

so 
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likelihood is that the shortest possible dating-, as g'iven 
above, is not very far wrong, but it is to be hoped tiuit 
future excavations will enable ilie question to be satis¬ 
factorily answered. It should be said, too, that the dating 
given here for the Elevent)i Dynasty and the Middle 
Empire, though considered to be correct by most scholars, 
is not un ivc rsally accepted. The dates given, for i nsta n ce, 
in Professor Plinders Petrie's history and in the British 
Museum catalogues will be seen 10 give a higher anticjuity 
to this period. 

Tlmt the nanu'S of kings were handed down to Inter 
times at all shows, Uywe\*cr, timt it was recognised that 
there WAS a reigning house, or rather reigningdynaslies, 
whoso titles were acknowledged duoughout these dis¬ 
turbed centuries, but their authority must have been 
confined to a comparatively small district. Instead of 
there being a large metropolis for the whole of Egypt 
where all the greatest people Jived, died, and were buried, 
there were only scattered towns ruled by local chiefs, 
which gradually grew in wealth as the country recovered 
from its disasters? so in this way rich and important 
tombs of this period may be found in any part of the 
country. But " rich *’ Is usctl in a relative sense only. 
The days of beautiful sculptures and gorgeous temples 
were over for a time. No expeditions went to Assuan or 
Sinai to fetch fine stones? if such were used at all they 
were lorn from the temples nnd tnml>s of a more prcf.s- 
perous ago. The kings of Dynasties VI I.-X. probably 
lived at Hcracleopolis in Middle Egypt; other great 
families were settled near that part of tite country as well 
as farther south, and the old cemetery at SaUkara was 
still in constant use, for Memphis must have been a 
large and important city, although it had lost Us place as 
the capital. But there are no great monuments of this 
period, and its arch«ology must be worked out from 
more or less insignificfint tombs, while any knowledge 
of its history has to be gathered, from records of tlie stale 
of the country Iwfore and after it. The conditions of 
Egypt under the Old Empire and Egypt as it emerges 

■ iim 
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again in tUe EJevenih and Twelftij DyniU5lit*s arc very 
different indeed. In the first it is a dispodc monarchy, 
in the second a feudal stale. 

So long ns the country 'vas unseliktl or dcn'asfnted by 
invasion the nobles Jjad only the modest revenues of 
impoverished cslales on whicli to live aiul hold their liule 
courts, and the kings prtJbtdjly only differtxl from the 
others by liaving an aaknowledgsHl <UYin<* right to the 
ihrom*, hut as things srltlecl down ami (he wontleffully 
fertile soil was again eiiltivnccd in a rcgularand syslemaiie 
manner, wealth increasttU rapitUy amt cill(‘giancx* to the 
ntonarcii came to crmsLst not only of tribute hut of 
military service, for the Ixxindaries nf l\g)pt always 
required protection against the Beduin of clut ilesert and 
the Sudanese on the -south. Changes, religious as w<dl 
as political, came about, for a good many alterations In 
burial customs were introduced thiring these centuries, 
and all of them point to a more widespread sense of a 
personal survival. We have seen how strong the belief 
in some form of immortality was from the earliest times 
in the case of kings and great men, but, ius far as wo can 
judge, at that distant date it was only those who could 
afford themselves and statues that could have 

much hope of realising it, for the lumbs t>f the ixior were 
very bare, and if the soul had ln<iecd a journey to take 
into the other world he Imd very small provision to lake 
along with him. 

But during the d;irk ages there grew up a custom 
which made it much more possible for a man of moderate 
means to go into the future life willi a good equipment 
and, incidentally, to give the chance <»f survival along 
with him 10 A number of his dependents. We have seen 
how, even before tlie end of the Sixth Dynaaty, Jitde 
stone figures t)f servants were beginning to take the 
place of the old “ Ka ” statues. 

Tills idea gained ground, and as time went on the 
figures were made of wood, quite cheaply, and more of 
them put into the grave, so that there came to be not 
merely single figures of servants, but whole groups and 
scenes. These are mostly taken from domestic life; 
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gronaries wiiK little corapartmcnis for tlie different kinds 
of grtiln, bniises with open courtyards where oxen are 
being killed and dressed and dough prepared for the 
making of bread and beer, but besides these there are 
sometimes carpenters' and potters' workshops, other 
scenes connected with the occupations of the deceased, 
and very freciuently boats, some rigged for sailing up¬ 
stream, some for rowing down. 

These things arc seldom artistically made; the wood 
is generally of jx>or quality and the painting crude, but 
they are extremely entertaining, and to work through a 
good set cd them gives a delight such as an inventive 
eliikl must feci over a new kind of mechanical toy. The 
little doors that open and shut, the toy portmanteau 
which the great man takes with him on his dahahich, the 
cabin where he sits in state while the crew work hard 
and the rets calls out his orders from the prow, the box 
of wood and copper cools from the carpenter's shop, give 
us a touch of fellow-feeling for the people who were at 
such pains to make them, which perhaps we have not 
been able to feel when looking at their greater works. 
And the best of these models arc really charming- Two 
companies of soldiers, pne Egyptian and one Sudanese, 
have been well known for a long time, and are among 
the most popular objects in Cairo Museum. In the 
spring of 1920 American excav.itors, working for the 
Metropolitan Museum, found a splendid set of models 
in a tomb high up among the limestone precipices of the 
Theban Hills. The tomb had been robbed In ancient 
times and explored recently, but the New York diggers 
detected a few bricks closing up a cavity in the rock wall, 
and through a chink betsveen two bricks could just descry 
the gleam of colour- When the bricks were removed an 
astonishing array of brightly painted figures met their 
eyes. So absolutely dry and free from dust was that rock 
crevice that the finger-marks, wet with plaster, of the 
workman who put the things in place, were plain upon 
one of the boats. When laying the bricks to close the 
cavity this boat had stuck a little too far out, and the 
E leventli-Dy n asty maso n gave i t a push wi th his wet hand. 
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Ail these fig^ires look as if they had just loft the workshop 
where they were made. Tlio inocloUing is very good and 
many of the scenes are novel. Besides the usual boats, 
granaries, and household scenes, there are remarkable 
rcprescmatlons of a garden with a copper lank in the 
nuddle, siirroimcled willi trees, ihe house at one end and 
a high wall roiintl about. These are unique; also a large 
scone of cattle insix*ction, while the weaving and car¬ 
pentry, thong)» not the first exam pic's found, have many 
iU5\v prenis c)f interest. Tlia models have been divided 
iK'lwcicn ihe Metropolitan Museum and Cairo, and, by 
the kindness of the New York authorities, I am cnialiled 
to publish ilUistralions of two of tlie finest, the scene of 
cattle inspeclion and one of weaving, a.s well a.s a rowing- 
boat (Plat(!S VII. and VIII-, a and h). 

PLiJc VII. sliows the cattle being driven into the 
presence of the owner, who sits un<ler a raised and 
covered portico, with several clerks Ixsside hirn provided 
with writing materials to lake the account.^- Before him, 
on the ground, the foreman bows respectfully and pre¬ 
sents the list. The cattle, of several different breeds, are 
marched past by (he herdsmen. 

The scene of the loom (Plate VIII.a) Is much the 
best in existence, and gives a good deal of informa¬ 
tion about the processes of spinning and weaving. The 
three sitting girls and the three standing in the middle 
are spinning and winding, two are setting out the yarn 
on the wall, and the remaining two are working at the 
loom. The preservation is marvellou.s, for even the 
original linen thread is still fairly strong, and the whole 
process has much resemblance with Beduin weaving a I 
the present day. 

In Plate IX. another scene is figured. It was not 
among the Tlieban models, but was found some years j 

ago at Sakkara, and is of a rather earlier date. The [ 

peculiarity here consists in its being frankly a scene of [ 

amusement, with no sign of any useful household occu¬ 
pation or any preparation for dimer. The ma.ster of the 1 

house sits in his (portable) arm-chair, two harpists squat j 

beside him, three singers clap their hands in time to the < 
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music,* while a woman sics at his side to enjoy the 
entertainment with him. 

In the style of the coffins, too, inside as well as outside, 
gfreat alterations took place during these dark ages, the 
beginnings of whicli were discernible before the end of 
the Old Empire, and the full development of which is 
present in the Twelfth Dynasty. It was felt that the 
dead man needed something more to help him against 
the dangers of the unknown, and that, moreover, he 
would be the better to have along with him the means of 
providing for his more obvious wants. That this could 
be done by the help of magic, which would give reality 
to written words or painted objects, was fully believed, 
so inside the coffin pictures were painted of food, 
jewellery, clothes, flowers, and such other things as were 
wanted in everyday life, and in addition there began to 
be religious texts as well, magic formula; for the use of 
the spirit in the other world; and it is significant of the 
change in beliefs that the earliest of these inscriptions in 
coffins are practically identical with parts of the pyramid 
texts which had been intended in old times for the king 
alone. An untouched burial of this period is a most 
solemn and Impressive sight for anyone who has the 
good fortune to see it. The body is carefully mummified 
and wrapped in abundance of linen sheets and bandages; 
the head, covered with a brightly painted maslc, rests on 
a wooden or alabaster pillow, and is turned sideways to 
look through a painted false door and to read with greater 
convenience the magical inscriptions which run round 
the coffin. Outside the door are painted two eyes, which 
really represent the dead man looking out on the world, 
though all these sacred eyes have a double symbolic 
meaning, connected with the eye of Horus, which, as 
having been offered to his father Osiris as the magical 
food which should effect his resurrection, became a sort 
of religious name for the food offering. Fine sets of 
these very interesiingcoffins maybe studied both in Cairo 
and in the British Museum. In both collections they arc 
arranged in chronological order, so far as space permits. 

The more valuable of these coffins are enclosed in an 
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outer case of coarser i^ood on wliich the (wo eves are 
repeated. In the bcirinl chamber, outside the coffin, 
besides the equipment of model fig;uTes, there is .always 
ft ser of four vases, known as Canopic jftrs, in which the 
internal organs Vp«re placed after their removal from the 
body. These are found at least ns o.trly as the Fifth 
Dynasty, but at first they were very plain stone j.irs with 
fjat lids, whereas bv the time now under discussion (Ik* 
lids were generally humnn-hcaded, and l.-itcr it wtis usual 
to have them all four different—one human, on« jackal, 
one monkey, and one bird. They form <mf of the ri*CTilar 
pieces of tomb furniture from this time onwards. These 
set# of jars were kept in b«»xes known as (‘nnopic chests: 
many of them are in all museums. 

As the history of Egypt enterges from the rhaotir 
condition of the dark ages, several of the nol>lu frimllies 
arc found to have attained to something like royal state, 
but it is not until the Eleventh Dynasty tlmi there is a 
really strong royal house. Up to that time the acknow¬ 
ledge kings of the country had lived at Ilemcleopolls In 
Middle Egypt, hut the Eleventh Dynasty came from 
much farther south, and were, in fact, the hereditary 
princes of Erment and Thebes, which now, for the first 
time, appears as a prominent city, and under a succession 
of strong princes took its place as the principal town of 
Egypt. Hut although these princes were rerognlsod os 
the Eleventh Dynasty of Egyptian kifjgs, the feudal 
condition.s were maintained under them, and (he 
hereditary nobles at Bear llassan and other provincial 
towns had absolute authority over their vast csiatos nnd 
kept up a court almost equal to (hat of (he king. 

The Eleventli-Dynasty kings were mostly called Ante! 
and Mentuhotep; they were all buried at Thebes, but 
their pyramids must have been small and insignificant, 
except, indeed, that of Mentuhotep III., who made a new 
departure in the type of the royal burying-place, and, 
instead of being buried in his pyramid, hollowed out a 
deep tunnel in the cliffs of Der el Bahri for his tomb 
chamber, and built a littlepyramidinhisfurierary lemDle 
outside of it. 
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Part of the causewnv leading from the edge of the 
desert to this temple (ma lately been iincoverei and we 
can still see in the ground the roofs of the trees that 
Mentiihotep planted to border it, and tin opon space in 
front of the temple, where trees were planted in a grove, 
which must have looked extremely beautiful as a fore¬ 
ground to the while colonnades surrounding the pyramid 
and the great cliffs which rise behind- But all the water 
for the trees had to be brought over a consitlerable stretch 
of intervening desert. One wonders how long the. funds 
for siirh a purpose lasted out. These proves gave rhe 
model to Hatshepsut, who centuries after brought incense- 
trees from Punt to malce beautiful the garden of her 
father Amen Ra at Karnak and the road that led to ii 
front her own temple at Dcr el Bnhrl. 

The nieventh-D/nasty temple is of quite a novel kind 
an<l aroused much surprise when it was vm cove red s few 
years ago. It stands to the south of the larger temple of 
^ueen llaishcpsut, built long afterwards in the same 
magnificent surroundings, and for which it served as a 
model in many ways- The little pyramid in the centre 
of Mentuhoiep's temple was an entire clmnge from the 
old idea of the pyramid ns the mval burving-place, and 
the innovation was probablv follmved bv some of bis 
successors, though this Is only known from pictures- 
Behind the temple and supplentcntary to the klng*s 
burial were the tombs of five, women, each of whom 
styled herself “the only royal favourite." The coffins 
of two of these ladies of Mentuhofep's koHm are now in 
Cairo, and arc the most important objects belonging to 
this period from the arti.stic point of view. There Is a 
certain hardness, one might sav a touch of the archaic, 
about them, which is natural when we think how long if 
was since the flourishing days of the Old Empire and 
how Art had to rise again out of the ruins. On one 
beautiful limestone coffin, besides the usual representa¬ 
tion of the door with two eyes and the necessary outfit of 
offerings, we have a detailed description of the lady 
having a drink of milk, in the form of a .srory told in 
pictures, First, the cow comes along with the calf, then 
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the cow i$ hobbled to be milked ?ind slteds n icnr of ^rief 
that the nourishment she gives is being taken away from 
her o^spring, (hen the milk, in a lordly dish, is taken to 
the lady, who drinks ii wiiilc she is having her hair done. 
Another very inierosting piece front this dynasty is n 
fragment of biw-rclief, where \vc see the figure of*King 
Antef IV. with his hunting dogs, all named. The Hriiish 
Museum has sumo gon<l reliefs from the temple of 
McnCtiltolop, discovei\*<l iiy the Kgypt IJxpkiralion I'uiid 
Expedition. 

Uy the end of I lie lilevciUh Dynasty w« n^ncli the 
Middle Empire, one of the most brilliant periods of all 
the history of Egypt, and also we come at last to solid 
ground in the mutter of chronr)logy, for here astronomy 
comes to our help. Tlie fragment of a loiter exists from 
A priest, dated in the isoth year of the Twelfth Dynasty, 
notifying his subordinates that the feast of the rising of 
Sirius would take place on the fifteenth day of the eighth 
month. Thtii is to say, there was then a discrepancy of 
2i$ days between the first of Thoth, which was held as 
New Year’s Day, and the day of the appearance of 
Sirius above the horixon at sunri.^te, which was the 
“ ideal ” New Year’s Day by the calendar; this date is 
fixed by astronomy as i8^o.c., so that the beginning of 
the Twelfth Dynasty can be safely put at 2000 b.c., and 
is the earliest Egyptian date about which there is any 
certainty. 

Mere, too, we may note a nearly romoinporary date on 
which Assyrian scholars scum to he agreed—that of 
Hammurabi, the great Babylonian king and lawgiver, 
who is genentlJy identified with Amrnphcl, King of 
Sliinar, one of the kings mentioned in Genesis xiv. 

Hammurabi Is believed to have reigned alxnitaiooB.c,, 
and as, by the account in the Old Tcsiament, Abraham 
took part with the King of Sodom against him, we have 
fairly good ground for believing that the journey of 
Abraham from Ur of the Chaldees into Palestine racist 
have happened some time during the Eleventh Dynasty 
of Egypt. 


CHAPl'ER V 

MIDDLE EMPIRE: TWELFTH DYHASTY 
(1000-1788 11. c.) 

Tfin Middle Empire wns one of llie greatest nges of 
Egyptian liistiiry. Iis Icings carried the arms of Egypt 
»icross the de.'teri^ over the hills and valleys of Syria lo 
the shore's of the Euphrates; they ruled ihe Sudan as an 
I'lgypUan province, traded round the Eastern Mcdlicr- 
raneun, planned and executed imntensc works of irriga¬ 
tion, and built or restored almost every temple in the 
ctnintry. Moreover, nil of the work of tfiis period which 
lias been preserved is of n very Idgh quality indeed, 
especially remarkable for delicacy of finish; but we arc 
not in so good a case In regard to the large buildings as 
Co those of either the Old or the Hew Empire. Nothing 
of the Twelfth Dynasty remains so outstanding os the 
Pyramids of Karnak, for in the Middle Empire the 
pyramids w*ere small and poor, while the pyramid 
temples, which were niagnificenti have been totally 
plundered. The one grunt monument of theirs which we 
can go to sec from Cairo is the obelisk which Sesostris 
(Usertesen III.) erected before the temple of his father 
Rn ni Heliopolis. Il is the oldest known obelisk of the 
tall, slender form, as distii^uished from the shorter and 
thicker one built at Abu Gluinib in the Fifth Dynasty 
(p. 40), and there wore originally two of them; the 
other Is said to have been destroyed in the thirteenth 
century A-D. 

As was seen in the last chapter, Egypt had climbed 
out of the chaos and confusion of the “ dark ages and 
had become once more a powerful state, but this time it 
was rather on the lines of a feudal monarchy than of an 
ntiiocratic empire, for it was divided into provinces, each 
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of which wns governed by n {nmllv of herectitary noble.s 
owing aticgiance to a more or less p<nverful sr^voreign. 

In the Eleventh Dynasty sonic of the Antofs and 
Mentuhoicps had evidently been able to exen a real 
authority over the v'hole eountrv, and with the adi'cnt of 
the very vigorous line of Twelfth-Dynasty kings h'gypt 
was once more ifiorouglily consolidaiecl bv means of 
military expetliiions and large public works, but the 
feudal form of government remained and the h>rid nobles 
still lived like Ml tie kings, each wilh a retinue of guards 
and a staff of ofllnals. Prohablv this is the n'ason why 
no real cnpllal ehy and nr> gn*at reniflery Is s|>e('lally 
assiieiiUed wilh this peritKl, but large and impurUint 
tombs are to he found in many parts of ICgypi. 

The earlier of the kings were Iniried In pyramids nal 
far from the old Memphis cemetery, nl Dahshur and 
I.islu, for, ihougli Thcfjan In origin, tliey did not (*on- 
aider Thebes con van rent as the seal of government, The 
first king of the dynasty, Amnncmlial L, moved north¬ 
wards, and he and his son Scsostris I. built tbdr pyra¬ 
mids at a place now known as Lisht, where they still may 
be seen from the railway near the little slntion of Mamnia, 
about midway between nedrasheln an<l Wasta, Recent 
excavations Imve shown that the temples of tliese pyra¬ 
mids were very large and splendid; that of Sesostris I., 
in particular, was surrounded by a massive wall built In 
a niched and recessed pattern and decorated with fine 
reliefs. From this temple come the nine portrait sialucs 
of him in the Middle Empire room at Cairo, and the 
figures of Osirfs, also port ml is of the king, which stood 
in niches on either side of the cntmnec corridor. The 
technique of the statues is rather stiff and mecbaniral; 
they do not seem to have bt'en coloured, and purhaps 
they were not quite finished when pul In place. 

The two small brick pyramids at Dahshur belong to 
two later kings of this dynasty, Amenemhat II. and 
Sesoslrls HI. They are somewhat different in construc¬ 
tion from die Old Empire typo, for although the entrance 
is on the north side as before, the opening to It is placed 
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on the ground some distance oulsidc the pyramid, and a 
h)ng jxussfige lends down to the funeral chamber. All 
were, of course, robbed in antiquity, but by a fortunate 
slip on the port of ancient thieves one or two well-con¬ 
cealed boxes of jewellery have been found in recent times 
hidden in these passages- These jewels are among the 
greatest treasiires of the ancient world and are quite 
inarveUou.9 in design and execution. If we take the 
Kliephren siaiiio, tlJu Sheikh cl lleletl, or Raliotcp and 
NtffcTl as Ihe liighest jxant reached by Old ICinpiro art. 
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whni will live in our minds as the most beautiful works 
of the Mkkilc Umpire are some of the necklaces and 
pectorals from Dahslnir. The illustration shows one 
of Uiesc. The king’s name is enclosed in the cartouche 
in the middle, protected by the outstretched wings of 
the vulture, the emblem of Ra. On either side, the 
king, symbolised as a lion with the head of an eagle, 
tramples on the prostrate bodies of his negro and Asiatic 
enemies. The materials used In the pectoral are lapis- 
lazuli, carnelian, turquoise (or blue glaie), and very fine 
gr)ld clofsonn<J. All the jc'vellery front the Dahshur find 
is in the jewel room of Cairo Museum, but an important 
s<*t of objects—also royal jewellery—of this period was 
found ntore recx^nily at lllahun by Professor Flinders 
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Petrie find hfls been acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museum. We should note hero, also, that among the 
jewels are some very line scarabs and scarab seals, which 
begin to make their appearance at (his period. Scarabs 
were used in many ways, the most common being simply 
as a seal, for which purpose they were engraved with the 
name of the owner. Everyone carried a srarah seal, and 
used it not only to sign documents, but to stamp the dab 
of clay which was the ordinary fasUming tjvcr llui knot of 
string which lied on the lid of a box or jar. nesides 
those personal or “private** .scarabs, they were imich 
used as amulets, tlie beetle, from having iho meaning of 
the verb to “become** or to he ** iransformod’’ being 
connected with the idea of a future life. .Scarabs wem 
also used to send greetings and wishes for a “Happy 
New Year ** from one friend to another, and occaslomilly 
tltey were specially made to commemorate great eventH 
or to be placed In foundation deposits below the corner¬ 
stone of a temple or pylon. Another kind, known as a 
“heart scarab,” Is more suitably noticed later. The 
llfitish Museum possesses what is probably the finest 
collection of scarabs of all kinds and periods m existence. 

The novel designs in the gold dligrce jewellery of this 
period ought not to be passed without mention, as (hey 
undoubtedly show a foreign influence; and, a.s there is 
known to have been much traffic with Crete at this time, 
those gt^kl objects were prolinbly brought to Egypt from 
there, wherever tholr actual place of origin may hav*^ 
hacn. 

Other Cretan remains have heon found near the 
pyramid of Scsoslris II, at Illahun, where that king built 
a lown and may have rcsiticd, btit t)ie place was aban¬ 
doned shortly after his death, and the things found there 
may be pretty seettrely dated to his reigri. Myccntcan 
scholars assign the painted pottery fragments found 
there to the “ Middle Minoan ” period of Crete. 

This choice of lliahim as a site marks the beginning of 
the great activity of tlie Twelfth Dynasty in connection 
with the Fayiim, for it wa.s by tlieir energy and resource 
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tliat this fertile oasis became a part of Egypt. Traditions 
of this colossal work were still current in the time of 
Herodotus, who speaks of the Lake Moeris as being 
artificial and having been made by a king of that name, 
but since the language has been better understood it has 
become clear that the name was merely a corruption of 
the throne name of Amenemhat 111.^ who completed the 
work of reclamation of the Fayum whidi had been begun 
by his predecessors. In the earliest times, before there 
was a regtilatetl irrigation system in the Nile Valley, the 
I'aymn waft a grent lake surroundi^d by marshes, info 
which not only the Nile water found its way at higli 
flood, but ihe drainage wnlar from tlte low lancfs near the 
western dc-sert esenped by ntenns of a channel now known 
as the Halir Yusuf, There was an outflow to the Nile 
near Reni Sucf, by which the water returned to the Nile 
when the river had fallen sufhcienily low to receive it. 
The levels have been carefully verined by engineers of 
titc present Irrigation Department, and the achievements 
of the Middle Empire have really only become clear since 
the physical conditions were correctly understood. 

The scheme of iheTwdflh-Dynasiy Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment was to build a dam across part of the lake so os to 
hold up the water to a certain height and to place regu¬ 
lators on the channels of in and out flow, by which 
n^<•ans the lake would act as a reservoir where the flood 
water could be stored during high Nile and let out again 
when the Nile was low, thereby assisting the ngriciilturo 
and navigation In the Delta, as well as adding n large 
tract of fertile land reclaimed from the marshes. A town 
soon rose on tills new ground, on the site of the present 
Med I net cl Fayum, and must have been a pleasant place, 
with a view over the lake and fresh breezes from the 
water ns well as good air from the surrounding desert, 
Amenenihatlll. probably made it his capital; in any case, 
he chose the shore of the lake for his burying-place, and 
built his pyramid at Hawara, near the sluices he had 
made to control the waters, And he made a pyramid 
temple so great tiiat it should be a place of worship for 
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all Ugypl lo pay hint honour and to behold his mighty 
^H' 0 ^ks for all liiuc. For it is accepted by most scholars 
that the famous l^ibyrinlh, one of the wonders of the 
world, described by llcrodotus, who saw it, as surpassing 
even tlie pyramids, was no other than the funerary temple 
of /Vnicnemhat III. Herodotus tells of the twelve courts, 
5i?c facing north, six south, its vast halls and corridors 
all of line white stone and full of sculptured figures. 
Alas! its beauty was its undoing, for now, although thu 
pyramid adjoining it is still marked by ih<^ rubble con- 
which rises Ulce a little mound, a tract of sand furrowed 
hy trenches and strewn with countless chips of stone is 
all chat remains of tliis most beautiful of temples. 

There is an intorc*sting statue of Amenumhat Uf. in 
the museum, in hard c^uariziUr, and Some otlier portraits 
of him, which show curious features with very marked 
checlc-bones. This peculiarity has given rise to all sorts 
uf speculations on his descent and iiis descendants and 
to comparisons with the stxalled 'Mlyksos" statues 
(p. 75 ), but sucli conjectures hnve nothing to support 
tlien^ except sumc pliysical resemblance. 

The kings of this dynasty succeeded each other as 
Amenemhui and Usertesen," as the name used to be 
written, but it is now recognised that it is more correctly 
rendered as Senwsrel, wliich was lianslitcrated \ty Greek 
writers ns Sesostris, and it is the name of the Plmraoh 
Scsostris III. tl)at lias passed into classical legend as one 
of the great comiuerorsof the ancient world. He profited 
by the wealth of a well-govfrncd country to make great 
military expedilions, far into Asia on the one hand, and 
Libya on the other, but these were rather in the naiurr 
of .successful raids than permanent scilicmenis, whereas 
in the Sudan Egyptian supremacy became so complete 
that the lower iKirt of Nubia up to the Second Cataract 
was treated as an ItgyjWian province, and recent explora¬ 
tions have brouglu out the fact there was an Egyptian 
governor in the Twelfth Dyntisty oven o-s far up as the 
modern Dongola, wlio was buried there with much state 
and surrounded by a retinue of servants who had been 
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sacrificed fo bear him company. Fortresses were built 
at Semneh, Kummeh, and other strategic points, and all 
the way down the river careful observations were made 
of the levels reached by the water at the inundation time. 

It is probable that another very important piece of 
engineering was undertaken during this dynasty, no less 
a work than the cutting of a canal to connect the Nile 
with the Red Sea. Such a canal certainly existed in 
later times and was ascribed by the Greeks to Sesosiris. 
It was taken off from the Nile near where Cairo now 
stands and passed north of the Gebcl Ah mar, down tb(5 
Wadi Tumilat to the Bitter Thakes. 

Throughout all this dynasty Hgypt flourished exceed¬ 
ingly. It must not be forgotten that in several pans of 
the country the local noblemen were almost like leaser 
kings; they had prospered with the prosperity of the 
land, and their tombs arc among the most splendid in 
Rgypt. At Beni Hassan, El Bersheh, Melr, and other 
places there are chambers cut in the rock and decoratctl 
with paintings which were once as beautiful as ^ve should 
expect from a generation whose craftsmen could make 
the Dahsliur jewellery, but it is heart-breaking to see the 
fragments from which we hove to reconstruct the glory 
that has gone. 

In the Beni Hass&n tombs, which are the most com¬ 
plete, the preservation is $0 bad that it is doubtful if ^hc 
ordinary visitor with half an hour to spend ever sees 
anything more than dull-brown wells with indistinguish¬ 
able streaks of paint over them and here and there traces 
of a large figure. Yet not a cenuiry ago these tomhs 
must have been as gorgeous with colour and covered with 
pictures of daily life as interesting and in much greater 
variety than those in the tombs at Snkkara. Their decay 
was hastened by the proceedings of the first discoverers, 
who, in their eagerness to see and copy quickly the 
scenes that they considered the most important, rubbed 
the whole surface over with varnish, which may have 
heightened the colour for the time, but made it far more 
difficult for their successors to decipher any of it, 
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especially as these paintings arc not in relief, like Sak- 
kara, but flat on n plaster backing. The (Jrawing oi a 
hoopoe in an acacia (“ saimi ”) tree will give some idea 
of the wealth of detail with which these scenes abouitd. 
Anyone going to see Beni lln.ssnn is much recommendc<i 
to look beforelmncl at the publication of the tomlw by the 
Kgypt Exploration Fund, which is very full and careful. 

Among the scenes there is a very famous one reprt^- 
seniing some Asiatics—the Anmu—coming up to offer 



tribute. Tlte Semitic type of face, the dress and em¬ 
broideries are most carefully drawn and arc extremely 
interesting- It has been stiggestixl that the picture 
represents the arrival in Egypt of the Children of Israel, 
but there is no foundation for this, for traffic was evi¬ 
dently constant between Syria and Egypt at this time, 
and it may quite as well have been any other mcoming 
families of Asiatics or Beduin from Arabia; but un¬ 
doubtedly the scene gains in interest from the fact that it 
must have been about this time or not much later that the 
migration of Jacob and his descendants did take place. 
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Tl:e poorer people meanwhile were siill being buried 
with sets of little models such as had come into use 
during the dark ages” between the Sixth and Rieventh 
Dynasties, but these went gradually out of use. Some 
rather coarse-looking coffins in Cairo Museum, with 
granaries and boats on the lop, came from Heni Hassan, 
j from the slope below the cliff from which the big tombs 

. overlook so grand a view of the dead owner*s estates, 

j We notice the coffins still have ilie eyes ottt.side and long 

( linesuf inscriptions and (minted objecis within, Religious 

, ideas were dovclt^ping, and these long texls had come to 

be nwded by every man ns a protection against (he 
dangers that were to confront him in the next world. It 
appears, too, that character was going to count in the 
next life and not .solely the abundance of things that a 
' man possessed. Ameny, one of the nobles buried at 
> Beni Hassan, says in his tomb among other virtuous 
actions, that he )iad never oppressed the poor, that he 
had never used unpaid labour, tliai there was none 
; hungry in his province In his time. The Metropolitan 
J Museum is particularly well furnished with objecis of 

, this period, thanks to their excavations at Lishi, round 

the pyramids of Amenemhat 1 . and Sesosiris I. An 
^ iinplundcrccl private tomb, belonging to a lady called 
Senebtisi, now in the Museum, offers a great deal of 
interest and has been most admirably published, tn 
Cairo and in the British Museum arc many good coffins 
of the period as well as large collections of Canopic vases 
I and other pieces of funerary furniture. 

But towards the end of the Middle Empire changes 
J begin to appear in the burial customs. The little figures 
I of servants and domestic scenes are no longer found, and 
their place is taken by small statuettes in the form of 
^ mummies, These were meant to be servants also, but 
they point to a further development in religious concep- 
^ tions connected with the worship of Osiris, which came 
< very much to the front during this period. He was the 

I god who had been dead and come to life again, and his 

1 cult, which had been hitherto specially concerned with 
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tUe provision of a food supply for ihe dead, from now 
onwards is associated with the growing belief in Ins 
function as judge in the underworld. He is depicted as 
a mummy, being the god of the dead, and probably the 
provision of servants for Ihe deceased in mummy siinpe 
signifies that, in the world of the dead, Inmates of that 
world would be allotted to them for the work to be done 
there. These figures are cal led ah tiu or * ‘ an.s wc rers,'' 
but ns they properly belong to a Later pcrkid li is sufficient 
to note here tlmt they do occur in the Middle Kmplrc, 
and leave a dciaiU?d description of ihcm lo a time wlmn 
they are more usual. 

fhe litcrniure of the Middle Emi>ire was ronSKktre<l 
classical in later ages, and a ccrlain amouni of it has 
survived, though it is reiber curious that out of the f(5W 
papyri extant some three or four arc fragments of the 
.same story. It is ihe Tale of Sinuhe, or San char, an 
I'lgypclan who escaped lo Syria and livetl (here for 
many years, finally returning to Egypt in his old age. 
It has some literary merit and a goi^ deal of interest m 
the present time, as giving the earliest picture of Syria 
in existence, and showing that the civilisation of Syria 
at the lime of the Middle Empire—about aooo B.c.—was 
far behind that of Egypt. 

Sinuhe, apparently a prince of the blood roynl, took a 
sudden alarm when King Arnenemhat I. died and the 
news was sent to the Crown Prince, Sesostris I., who was 
at the time absent on a military expedition against fJbya. 
Whether Sinuhe had any pretensions to the throne him¬ 
self, Of why he should nave been in sijcl> terror of the 
nmv king, the story gives us no idea; in fncl, he is at 
great pains afterwards lo assure the Syrian chief with 
whom he took refuge that he had never tlonc anything 
wrong, but (hat a sudden impulse had seised him. 
“ Behold this flight (hat I made, I did not have it in 
my heart, it was like the leading of a dream. There was 
no fear, there was no hastening after me, I did net listen 
to an evil plot, my name was not heard in the mouth of 
the magistrate, but my limbs went, my feet wandered, 
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Tfiy heart drew me.** But however innocent and loyal 
Sinuhe may have been, he seems to linve run at his 
hardest to ^et out of Egypt. He crossed the river on a 
raft without a rudder somewhere near where Cairo now 
is, passed the Gebcl Ahmar, hid by day and travelled by 
nig;ht till he got out beyond the frontier fortress on to the 
Arabian desert, where, by-and-by, fatigue and thirst 
overcame him and he sank down exhausted. **I dried 
up, luv tliroat narrowed, and 1 said ‘ tins is the taste of 
dvath. Then 1 lifted up my heart and gaclK'rcd strength. 

I heard voices and the lowing of cuttle; I saw men of the 
Sail (a Beduiii tribe) and one of them, a friend to Egypt, 
knew me, He gave me water and boiled milk for me, 1 
went with him to his camp.” From there he went on 
from tribe to tribe till he came to the country of Edom, 
and finally was sent for by a prince of the fiill country 
wlio had heard of him from some Egyptians at his court. 
This prince it was who tried to get out of Sinuhe why he 
had left Egypt, Sinuhe fissured him that he reolly did 
not know why, but there he was, and the King of tgypt * 
was a great god and Amu-an-shI and all his people could 
not do better than send him their submission, **for he 
refuses not to bless the land that obeys him.*’ 

The prince does not seem to have adopted that sug¬ 
gestion, but he treated Sintihe extremely well, gave him 
the choicest of his land, and his daughter in marriage. 
For many years Sinuhe lived happily in the foreign 
country, but as age drew on his heart turned more and 
more back to his own land, and at last he sent a petition 
to the King of Egypt for his forgiveness (not that he 
ever had done anything wrong I) and the permission to 
return. To this the King of Egypt sends a gracious 
reply which is very characteristic of the Egyptian point 
of view. After assuring Sinuhe of his continued affec¬ 
tion and pleasure at the prospect of seeing him, the letter 
goes on to say that he will be received as chief among 
the companions of the Great House (Pharaoh), and that 
as Sinuhe must be now growing old and thinking on the 
day of lus burial, he was to be assured of a great funeral 
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with the courtiers following his coffin, wliicli "slioJl be 
in a gilded case, (be wood painted with blue, a canopy of 
cypress wood above ihee, and o^n shall draw thee, the 
singers going before thee and (bey shall dance the 
funeral £nce. Thou shalt not die in a strange land, nor 
be buried by the Amu ; (hou slmlt not be laid in a sheep¬ 
skin when thou art btirh'd; all people shall beat the earth 
and lament over thy body when (Imiu gpest to the tomb." 

Sanelmt's grateful rq>ly is also given at lengih, and 
the tale closes with liis joyful return (o Iv^ypt» bis wel¬ 
come in the palace by the king, i!ie qiiven, and the 
roynl children, who sang an ode in his pnust'i " waving 
their wands nnd sisim," and how nfivrwards be was 
taken to his house, "the house of (he king's son, in 
which were delicate things, a place of coolnosut, fruits uf 
the granary, treasures, doihes from the royal wardro!>c, 
the Anest of perfumes in every chamber nnd all the 
servants in tbeir places. Years were removed front my 
limbs, I was shaved and polled my locks of hnir, the 
foulness was cast to (he desert with my garments. ( 
clothed me in Ane lirten and anointed myself with the 
best oil of Egypt, I laid me on a bed, I gave up the sand 
CO those who he upon i(, the oil of wood to him who 
would anoint himself therewith." Lastly, be snya, 
"There was built for me a pyramid among tl)e pyra¬ 
mids ... my statue was inlaid with gold, its girdir of 
pale gold, Ills Majesty caused it to be mndc; such Lsnot 
done to a man of low degme. May I be in favour uf the 
King till the day of my death." 


CHAPTER VI 

THE SECOND DARK AGES 

(i7lS8^t5Ko fi.C.) 

'I'iiK niysU'rioMj; period tluit lies between the Middle and 
the New Eitijjlrc Is full of puwlvs, the answers lo some 
of wbidi, ai lunsi, arc proUubJy lying dc*ep down under 
tlie salt marshes of Tunis in the nurili-east Delta. It may 
be that they will never be found; still, anything may 
happen in Egypt, andscieniilic digging with ample funds 
will doubtless some day unearth unlooked for treasures 
from that reluctant and ungrateful soil—or at any moment 
a stela or a scrap of papyrus might turn up at Sakkara or 
elsewhere that would shed light on one or other of the 
points at Issue. 

At the end of the Twelfili Dynasty Egypt was very 
_ powerful and prosperous j a few years more and it was 
■““"^lijunged in cllsortlor, a prey to local strife and foreign 
In'i^n.sion. The lirst two or three kings of the following 
dynasty—the lhirieenih--«iem to have ruled over the 
whole country and probably had their capital in the 
Eayum, for the kings' name best known to us is Sebek- 
hotep, so called from SebeU, the crocodile god of that 
province. 11 lU disaster soon overtook them, and Egypt 
broke up again Into petty princedoms all more or less 
under the sway of an alien race. 

Outside of Egypt the veil lifts a little and we get 
glimpses of the surrounding peoples. Syria was becom¬ 
ing much more clvilisted, while round about the Mediter¬ 
ranean coasts and the islands commerce had developed 
extensively, and there were many prosperous and settled 
communities livinga peaceful and ordered life, under the 
hegemony of Crete. As was noted in (he last cliapter, 
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there was trade between Crete and Egypt as early as the 
Twelfth Dynasty, and during the centuries we arc now 
considering the great palaces at Knossos and Palao- 
kascro were built and decorated in the magnificent and 
extraordinarily modem style which has been the surprise 
of recent excavatiorts. 

Crete must have flourished exceedingly throughout 
this age, but over Egypt all is darkness. All that is 
known for certain Is that Egypt was conquerwl and ruled 
over by foreign kings, who were railed the Hyks<« by 
Manctho, an Egyptian priest who wroic ihn hisiory oi 
Egypt in the lime of the first Piolcmu's (300 b.c ); that 
the capital of the Ilyksos kings was m Tania in the 
Delta, that tvro or three of these kings were .supreme over 
the whole of Egypt, though during ihc go'niiT pari of 
ihc period the south was able to retain pracural mdi*- 
pendence; and lastly, that it was a powerful .soudiern 
family who took the lead in the expulsion t>f the invaders. 

But we cannot leave this dark period without further 
comment, for its obscurity covers wlmt is to many people 
the most interesting part of Egyptian history—the sojourn 
of the Children Israel—and (his accordingly would 
seem the most suitable point at which to discuss, or at 
least to state, the problems of the Oppression and the 
lixoclus. To the obvious question ** Who were thtr 
HyUsos?” there is no satisfactory answer. The iranji- 
lation given hy Josephus, the Jewish historian, of the 
word Hyksos is Hyk," a prince, and “ sos,” a slu-p- 
herd, and from this they have gt^ncrally Iwvn cxdled tin* 
“Shepherd Kings." But this is a most uncertain 
reading, and it is much more likely that the word in 
Egyptian really meant “ Ruler of Countries,” .and that 
the Hyksos kings were lords over a vast empire which 
embraced northern Egypt along with Syria and part of 
Asia Minor. 

Josephus believed that the Hyksos were the Children 
of Israel, who were not driven out of Egy^rt as the 
Egyptian historian avers, but led out by Moses according 
to the account in the Book of Exodus, and to prove this 
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he quotes at length from Manetho and combats the accu¬ 
sations of the historian against the invaders. Bui tlus 
testimony of Joseplius was entirely discredited by the 
Egyptian scholars of the last century, and a tradition 
accepted which, while admitting that the Children of 
Israel probably came into Egypt under the Hyksos 
kings, would place the date of tiie Exodus os late as the 
reign of Merenptah (1225-1215 b.c.). 

A good many scholars, however, guided by some 
evidence which was not in possession of the older genera¬ 
tion of Egyptologists, are inclined to come back to the 
idea that Josephus knew what he w'as talking about, and 
though not suggesting that the Jews were actually the 
Ilyksos kings, they consider it likely that the date of 
the Exodus in very near that of their final defeat and 
expulsion. 

There is not much in the Bible account to favour one 
theory rather than the otitcr; we are told that Joseph 
married the daughter of the High Priest of On (Helio¬ 
polis) and that Moses was found by Pharaoh’s daughter, 
but as there was always a high priest at Heliopolis and 
all the kings were called Pharaoh, there is nothing to bo 
made out of that. , - 

The reasons in favour of the earlier dating are brieny 
as follows: , , 

i. The silence on the Egyptian side of any mention of 
the presence or departure of the Children of Israel is 
easier to understand if the Exodus took place at a lime 
of national upheaval when there was a great movement 
for the expulsion of foreign tyrants under vigorous kings 

gencrallv been felt by Old Testament scholars 
tliat to place tlie date of the Exodus under Merenptali 
(1225-1215 B.c.) and the settlement in Palestine even as 
little as forty or fifty vears later, leaves too short a time 
for the events to have taken place which are chronicled 
in the Books of Joshua, Judges, and Samuel, down to 
King David, who cannot have reigned much, if at all, 
after s.c. 1000. 
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In tile Tell cl Acmirna L'lbleis, wliich arc letters in 
the Babylonian language, written from Palestine about 
i40o>r36o 6X., during the reigns of Amenbotep 111 . and 
Akhenaicn, by Egyptian gowrnors and rulers of semi¬ 
independent Syrian states, great complaint is made of 
the inroads of a certain desert peoplci called ilic Kbabiri, 
who were attacking the country from ilic e^ist and were 
burning towns, massacring the inhabitants, and settling 
thcniscivos in the country. T]\c <iyinoU^y of the naiiH* 
is said by cuneiform scholars to Ih: n fair rtMUlering of the 
word ** Hebrew.'* Now*, if ilir K xml us did not iKTiir till 
the later dale, this rvntainsnn Incompn'lH'nsihlenllii.siim, 
but if the Children of l.srael vrcni oat along witli, or sinm 
after^ the lost of the Ilyksus, it becomes ti very rt^asonakh* 
account of the settlement in Pnleslinc from the point of 
view of the inhabitants. 

4. In a long inscription of Mrrcnplah, chronicling his 
victories in Libya and in Syria, titcre <Hxurs the Jirst 
mention of Israel in ilie Egyptian language, and he 
s^ks of Israel as one of the settled peop](*s ai Palestine. 
When this stela was 5 rst found ihU was felt to be rather 
an awkward fact to have turned up, os it had not prc« 
vlously been much questioned that Mercnptnh was the 
Pharaoh of the Extras, but if the earlier dating be 
accepted and the Khabiri recr^nised as the invading 
triba of Israel who had been settled in Pnicatine for n 
century before the time of Mcrrnptah, it would lie a 
perfectly natural thing that he should put them along 
with the other peoples of Syria and Palestine in his list 
of conquests. 

Against this view and in favour of the other arc the 
following considerations: 

i. If the Exodus took place at the beginning of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, and the Children of Israel are to be 
identified with the Khabiri, the period of the wandering 
in the wilderness must be lengthened considerably ever 
the “ forty years ** given in the Old Testament. In reply 
to (his it can only be observed that " forty years ” is 
admittedly used in an arbitrary way in many passages. 
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2. The names of ihe treasure cities, Pithom and 
Rameses, could liardly occur before the Nineteenth 
Dynasty. This objection is obvious and is the chief 
difficulty in the way of accepting the earlier dating, but 
n close examination of the Egyptian proper names, that 
of Joseph, his father-in-law, and other persons in the 
story, has brought out the fact that they arc distinctly 
names wliicli belong to the Twenty-sixth Dynasty (633- 
525 B.C.), and as no one could possibly refer Joseph or 
any other pnrt of the narrative to so late a date as that, it 
follows that the form nf the* names must be due to the 
ctliior of the last recension; probably Itrra the scribe, 
who lived about 4C0 B.c. and gove the Egyptian names 
in the form in which he was most familiar with them, 
regardless of arch.xologicnl accuracy- 

There are difftcuities about both theories, and though 
we may lean to one rather than to the other, it is better 
to admit that the question can hardly be answered sotis- 
fftctorily on the facts as they are known at present. 

Turning to the monuments, we are confronted by a 
blank almost more complete than that of the records► 
Some strange figures of black basalt in Cairo Museum 
used always to be attributed to the Ilyksos, partly 
because they looked so very different from anything 
else, but chiefly because they were found at Tams, and 
because the oldest of the many cartouclies inscribed on 
them is that of Apophis or Apepi, one of the Ilyksos 
kings. And it used to be said that ns the Hyksos were 
probohly Semitic they were not artists, that they left very 
few sculptures, and that these few did not look Egyptian. 
But it must be admitted that If these statues do not look 
Egyptian, still less do they look Semitic. They are 
extremely fine in thetr massive ugliness, and there is no 
doubt about the sltill of the sculptors who could hew the 
tough black rock into such characteristic forms. But it 
is more likely that they are of a far higher antiquity and 
that they are solitary survivors of the oldest art and 
civilisation that flourished in the Delta. 

A Hyksos king, who must be mentioned here, how- 
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ever, is Khyan, monuments of wliom liavc been found as 
widely apart ns Crete and Baghdad. If only his features 
were known it might be possible to gain some idea of 
what race he belonged to, but by bad luck there only 
e:tists one statue of him, and of that only the base. The 
feet and the name are there, but no more. It is of black 
basalt, not unlike (he Tanis statues, but was found at 
Dubastis (Zagaiig). 

A good many scarabs of the Hyksos period are found 
both in Hgypt and in Syria and are pretty easily rccog* 
ni sable. 

Very few other ob|ects, large or small, can be assigned 
to this age. If there was any dlstindive art nr style about 
the Hyk^s monuments, other than the scamlxs, cxample.s 
of it must be sought for in the Delta, and especially at 
Tanis, where, perhaps, much infommiion may yet be 
gained as to the state of Egypt during these centuries of 
chaotic confusion. 


CHAPTER VIl 

NEW EMPIRE: EARLY EIGHTEENTH 
DYNASTY 

(tS80<I4X> B.C.) 

WI5 now rcflch ihc grofttest epoch in the history oi 
Effyph when, having thrown off the foreign yoke, her 
own nrmics under her own kings extended her power 
over fill the neighbouring Innds, nnd, just as imvc to 
go to Gizn nnd Sakknra to get an iden of the splendid art 
find tlic free, simple life of the early dynasties, so to 
renlise what Egypt was nt her mightiest we must vjsit 

Luxor and Thebes. . » v i 

It Is indeed a revelation to see the temples at ICarnaU 
and Luxor, still so majestic irt their decay, which the 
kings of the earth built to the glory of their divine father, 
and those others, hardly less gorgeous, which tliey reared 
in the cemetery across ihe river to their own; and to visit 
the valley where they nre burled and fo low the path 
which their funeral processions once trod, tflf^her and 
farther into the recesses of the desert cliffs to the 
cavernous openings of their tombs, then to dwend 
through corridors and halls painted with strange, brigliu 
coloured scenes of gods and men and demons, (ill, at 
Inst, the chamber Is reached where the Pharaoh once lay, 
surely in the grandest resting-place ever devised by man. 

Such things are seen by every visitor and will not foil 
to impress even the most hasty and 
but those who have more time to spend will 
smaller private tombs which honeycomb the Sheikh Abd 
el Gurneh Hill are no less wonderful. They are a mine 
of wealth for Egyptian scholars and all students ot 
ancient history, for not only pictures and bi^ 

graphical notices which they contain give the chief source 
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for wiiac is known of ilie private life of the Egvpiians, 
but there, and tliere alone in the world, ore pictures of 
other peoples, Syrians, Negroes, Hittites, Cretans, Phce- 
nicians, bringing their wares and the'products of their 
lands as tribute to Thebes, Rfleen centuries before our era, 

Although what remains ir^ these tombs to-day is 
perhaps the hundredth part of witai has been lost, *ii is 
still to them timt xve look for light on many sides of 
Egypt’s past; and though to visit chem requires lime and 
patience to scramble up nnd down a liut hilU<iicl(> and to 
wait, when wc step rnil of the blinding glare info the 
lialfKlark of a liitJc rock<ut chamber, until our eyes 
can pick out the scenes—often, alas I fragmentary an<l 
defac'd—yet once we begin to see for ourselves nn<l to 
find scraps of beautiful painting, graceful figures of 
dancers, spirited hunting scenes, processions of foreign 
captives doing obeisnnee or bringing gifts of gold and 
ebony, Syrian and Mycen«an vases, the fascination of 
the place takes hold of us, and we look bock on ^ys so 
^nt as some of our best memories of the best place in 
Egypt. 

Unless Thebes has been visited, the fine collections 
of Eighteenth-Dynasty arc in Cairo and other museums 
lose a great part of their interest, but most museums arc 
rich in objects from Thebes, and it is well to become as 
familiar with them as possible so as to understand better 
the changes in custom and religion that have come alwut. 

The architecture and decoration of the tombs in the 
New Empire were on a very regular model and follow in 
essentials the arrangements of the earlier times, in that 
the outer part is mainly concerned with (he daily and 
the public life of the owner, while (he stela and the food 
supply, on which his continued existence depended, 
occupy the inner and more private chambers. As the 
Theban tombs are rwt like those at Sakkara, 

but are hollowed out of the rock, they are more uniform 
in plan and consist usually of a forecourt and a X-shaped 
internal chamber, the cross part of which is fairly well 
lighted and contains the scenes of daily life with the 
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titles ontl occupations of the deceased, while the lonf 
lin^b of the T rtinning back Into the cliff shows the 
funeral procession carrying the tomb furniture, groups 
of sorrowing relatives and professional mourners follow¬ 
ing, and at the far end a shrine where statues of the 
dead man and his wife generally stood. In theory the 
burial shaft would be found below this inner part, but 
this is not often actually the case, and it may he under 
any part of the tomb or outside it altogether. There fre¬ 
quently are several shafts belonging to one chapel. The 
burial chamber at the foot of the shaft, where the coffin 
was plarcU, was untlvcuratecl, but a good deni of furniture 
was pul into it, tind these objects had clmnged consider¬ 
ably sincx: the Middle Empire. 

Ideas of immortality had evidently extended very 
(nuch, for people of ordinary and small means now felt 
that they coul^ expect their wants in the next world to 
be attended to, but that ihetr welfare there depended 
greatly on their conduct in this one and also on the 
precautions which they were able to take to ensure the 
protection of the gods in the future state. The magical 
lexis and mythology connected with the passage of the 
dead through the underworld to the Judgment Hall of 
Osiris, and the trial to be conducted there, had by this 
time grown to such dimensions that they could no longer 
be written on the coffin, but required a long roll of 
papyrus to contain them. This collection of magic texts 
is called the Book of the Dead, and was placed inside the 
coffin on the mummy. 

Tlxci model statuettes of servants which were such a 
marked feature of the graves of the early Middle Empire 
have entirely disappeared, and their place is taken by 
numbers of little mummy-shaped statuettes, the presence 
of which was noted at the end of Dynasty XII. That 
these also were servants intended for the use of the dead 
is evident, not only from the inscriptions they bear, but 
also from the hoes painted on their shoulders and the 
bags for tools on their backs. Rich fields were the 
Egyptian idea of Paradise, and their Champs Elysies 
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were understood most liternlly; but ricli lieitls Kavc to be 
tilled, and n man did not wnnt to spend his time in the 
next wofid plougJxing nnd sowing, so these Hitle figures 
were put into the ton^b to do the drudgery for him. 
These are among tlie most familiar of all Egyptian 
antiquities, owing to the vast numbers of them which 
exist as well as their rather attractive appearance; they 
are often made of good glaze and of a beautiful colour. 
They are known a-s or “answerers,” bcaiusc 

their function was that, when the nantc of the deceased 
master wtks called on to perform the tasks which fell to 
him to nccomplish, they should be (here to answer for 
him. In the Eighteenth Dymisiy they arc not nearly so 
numerous as tlic.y afterwards became, but as they are a 
regular accumpaniincnt of every burial this S(*ems the 
most suitable place to notice them. 

Tlie types of the coffins have also changed consld<*r« 
ably from the old style with eyes on the outside, which 
were so well known in the Middle Empire. There Is 
from the Eighteenth Dynasty onwards a great deal more 
variety about them, far too much indeed to enter on any 
description here, but the large collections in Cairo and 
in the British Museum may ht studied chronologically. 

After the collapse of the Middle Empire under foreign 
invasion, some of the chief southern families appear to 
have been able to retain a measure of independence and 
even to have ranked as kings, who must have been 
contemporary with the much more powerful Hyksos 
monarchy In the north. On the plateau above Drab 
Abii*I Neggah, on the west bank of the Nile opposite 
Ltixor, t)^e^e stood once several little pyramid.^ which 
belongetl to kings of the Fourteenth Dynasty. They 
were called Antcf, like their forerunners In the Eleventh, 
but practically nothing is known about them, for the 
history of Upper as well as of Lower Egypt is most 
obscure during the centuries of Hyksos rule. It may, 
however, be assumed that the south was never completely 
under the Hyksos yoke, and about 1600 b.c. we find a 
powerful Theban family taking the lead in the long 
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struggle for emancipation, which ended in the expulsion 
of the invaders. These Theban chiefs were reckoned as 
the Seventeenth Dynasty, and three of them in succession 
were called Sekenenra. The mummy of the last of them 
lias the skull cleft by the blow of a battle-axe, so it is fair 
to suppose that he was killed in battle in the hardBghting 
against the Hyksos, and by some writers the dynasty is 
considered to close with his death. 

Something must now be said on the peculiarities of the 
Egyptian succession laws, so far as they are understood, 
nnd the guiding principle for us to lay hold of is the old 
theory of the physical descent which we have noted as 
early as the Fifth Dynasty (p. 40). 

In old (lines the king was called the son of Ra; in the 
Middle and New Empires, when Ra had become identi¬ 
fied with Amen the Theban god, the king is accountetl 
the son of Amen Ra, and the belief was that at some 
time the god had become the father, by a mortal mother, 
of the ancestor of the dynasty. Thus, though It was 
almost unheard of for a woman to reign, (he succession 
had to go on in the female line. 

Once this fiction of the divine descent was accepted, 
we can easily understand that the marriages of brother 
and sister became almost a necessity in order to keep the 
divine blood uncontaminated. So long as a son born of 
two divinely descended parents succeeded his father the 
dynasty would have an unchallenged right, but when 
there was no son, or when the throne was usurped, the 
successor seems Invariably to have legitimised himself 
by marrying a princess of the old royal family, in whose 
veins the divine essence was still supposed to flow. Later 
on in this dynasty, when there was any doubt about the 
claim of the reigning sovereign, we shall see that the old 
myth was enacted over again, and an actual interposition 
of Amen Ra himself was declared to have occurred. 

Fuller records exist about the Eighteenth Dvnnsty 
than about any other period, but the beginnings of it are 
somewhat obscure, and scholars are not in agreement as 
to who was the first king. It is quite clear, however, that 
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the lilk to the throne was ironsmillcd by an holross, for 
two great IfKiios of (he end of (he Sevenicentli Dynasty, 
a mother and cbuglucr, Anhholep nnd Kefcrtari, were 
worshipped as ancestral goddesses by ihelr descendants 
in the Kighleenth- There is no break in continuity 
between (he Sc^'onteenlh and Eighteenth Dynasties, and 
the matter is only of interest to Egyptologists, Inil 
between the ikav stale of Egypt and (he old feiulal 
monarchy which we knew in the Twelfth Dynasty there 
is a vast gnU. 

To quote Professor Ermnn: “The fciulHl sinie had 
quile disappeared and the government Imcl bwune 
highly eonlrallw^d; (he land tenure was now exactly wimt 
Is described in Genesis ns having been brought about by 
Joseph—i\e,, all land bibrnged to the king us his personal 
properly, Ihu pwple worked it and paid over one-fifth of 
the. proccNKis (o the roval treasury► All governors of 
prro'tnrcs were appoinied by the king or by the great 
viziers on behalf of ihfi king, and iliesci posis wre often 
given as a rcAvnrd for military services.” For Egypt 
became in this dvnasty a great military prwer; no doubt 
the, army had been gathered together and tlie fighting 
habit acquired against the Ilyksos, and it was ver^ 
natural that the king.s should use the armed force At ihejr 
disposal for foreign expeditions. 

King Sekenenra of the deft skull was succeeded by 
Kamos, who probably married Auhhotep; their son 
Anhmes drove the l/vksos out of Avaris, (hair Inst 
stronghold in Egypt, anti pursuetl them across the 
frontier to the south of Palestine. 11 is cjuven was his 
sister Ncfcrtarl, dnughiar of Anhhoiap, and their son 
Amen hot cp I. seems to have married his sister Anh- 
hotep II., but to have left no son, nnd (he surres.sion 
pa.sscd widi their daughter Aahmr.s io her husband 
Thotlunes !., who was not of royal blond. 

A most beautiful and important ease of jewellery, 
belonging to Aahhoiep, Kame.s, and Anhmes, deserves 
careful study, and a comparison with the Middle Empire 
jewels from Dahshur will help to show some of the 
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changes In style that had taken place in Egypt. The use 
of foreign designs is much more marked, is, indeed, very 
characteristic of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

Plate I. 2, the battle-axe of King Aahmes, is ono of 
Che most beautiful things in the magnificent collection of 
jewellery In Cairo, and is, moreover, of great interest as 
showing the influence of Myccnaian art. Indeed, the 
inlaid figures on ic might have been made in Crete or any 
of the old centres of ^gcan civilisation rather than in 
‘**”(1 recall the description m Homer of the work 
of Heplmistos on the shield of Achilles. The gold 
.strapping by which the blade is fixed to the hnndl« is 
curious, The inlay is of gold upon bronze, and the 
hieroglyphs are of coloured stone let Into a gold l>ack- 
ground. Tills Myccnaian influence is entirely to be 
expected, for all exploration goes to show that at this 
time—1600-1500 B.c.—there wasa wide^rend civilisation 
round the Mediterranean, centred at Crete, which was 
the sen^wer and carried the products of Asia Minor, 
Syria, Egypt, the Islands and mainland of Greece from 
one country to another. This was the epoch of the palace 
at Knossos, which was several storeys in height, with 
frescoed walls, had a splendid thrane room and modern 
drainage system. The tombs of Abd el Gurnch arc full 
of pictures of foreigners and foreign wares, but in the 
Cairo Museum such monuments are somewhat scarce. 
Had the Theban private tombs only been in better 
preservation we should have had wonderful material for 
the early archaeology of the Mediterranean countries, but 
It is only in recent years that their very great importance 
has been recognised, and but little has as yet been pub¬ 
lished, whiclt amounts to saying that all the evidence 
th^ can give is in constant danger of destruction- 
Tliothmes I- was a really powerful king, and extended 
the authority of Egypt so far that the Sudan again became 
a province, and a great part of Syria was conquered. He 
even set up a memorial pillar on the shores of the Euph¬ 
rates to chronicle his farthest advance to the north and 
east. But the records of his reign are scanty, and his 
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main inlcrest for iis 1$ in Ins family and what can be 
laarned of their remarkable achievements, for after hirri 
there comes an extremely interesting but very difficult 
bit of history. Tlierc were fttrioiis <jnarrcJs about the 
succession, and it is impossible to be at all certain what 
the sequence of events really was, which is the more 
distippoiniing and makes irs feel the want of literauire 
even more keenly than usual, for as.suredly there came 
in a question of pt^rsonaliiy and a clash 0? wills which 
must have been vivid and dramatic but t»t which we can 
only dimly guess. Professor Breasted has jjut forward a 
working hypothesis which fils in well with the known 
facts. According 10 this, MnisUepsut, Thothmes 11 ., nnd 
Tholhmes 11 !., were tdl children of Thothmes I., but 
(he only child by the queen Aahmes, through whom 
Thothmes T. had obtained his title, lo the throne, was 
llalshepsui, so that she was the only divinely descended 
heir, nnd she was probably a goocf deal older than the 
two princes her half-brothers. 

The Legitimist party, as we may call it, was so strong 
lhat Thothmes I., fairly early in his reign, nominated 
Ilatshepsut as his successor in her own right, but it was 
an unheard-of thing for a queen to reign independently 
of n husband, and it was inevitable that there should l>n 
great opposition to it. It is a safe guess that Hatshepsttt 
was a woman of talent and force of character, less safe 
but still probable that Thothmes II- was weak, and fairly 
certain that Thothmes ill. was remarkably gifted. 

What probably happened was that Ilatshepsut married 
her half-brother Tholhmes HI. when he was a child, 
while Thothmes I. was still reigning. A curious scene 
was stflgc-mnnage<l in the temple of Karnak, where the 
young Thothmes was tlicn acting as a priest. The image 
of the god, as it wn-s being carried in solemn procession, 
stopped before die young prince, raised him from the 
ground where he had prostrated himself, and caused him 
to take the place where the king was wont to offer incense, 
thus indicating the will of the god that he should reign, 

For a year or two Hatshepsut and he reigned Jointly, 
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as it would appear by the cartouches, but Hatshepsut of 
course taking tiie entire authority; then they were in 
some way overcome by the opposing party, the old king 
Thothmes 1 ., who associated himseif witti liis other son 
Thothmes 11 . They look the trouble to Jianimer out the 
names of Hatshepsut on her monumenis and (0 assert 
Thothmes 12 . as tlie rightful king of Egypt; but this did 
not last very long, for the old king dietl and Thothmes II. 
conveniently followed suit, so Ilutshepsut and Thothmes 
111. again 1 * 650 med the power, but, wheilieron account (»f 
Thoihmcs UI.’s yoiitli or the very energetic diarncier of 
llut9]iei}Sut, Thothmes remains very mtich in the back¬ 
ground for several years more. 

Haishepsut found tlio country very prosperous and 
did A great deal to develop its resources by peace and 
good government. She did not go to war at all, and the 
great work of her life, after the building of her funornry 
temple ut Der el Eahri, was the expedition she sent to 
Punt (S. Arabia or Somaliland?) to bring trees and 
herbs, gold and franUincense for the temple of her father 
Amen. The priesthood of Amen must have been obedient 
to so faithful a daughter, and there seems to have been 
much communication between ICarnnk and Der cl Gahri, 
which, with its magnificent situation, was well suited for 
processions and spectacular shows such as (he Egyptians 
loved. Happily a great deal of the temple decoration 
remains in place, and we can see on one whole terrace 
the story of ner birth, and how in very truth Hatshepsut 
was the daughter, not of Thothmes 1 . the mortal, but of 
Amen Ra himself and the divine Queen Aahmes, end so 
had an unimpeachable right to the throne. These claims 
were taken exception to by some sticccssor, and the 
names, and indeed entire ligures, liavc been chiselled 
out. This irreverence has usually been set down to 
Thothmes III. as a posthumous revenge on Hatshepsut 
for having kept the reins in her own hands for so long, 
but it is not quite certain that it was his doing. 

The principal terrace at Der el Bahri is occupied with 
the Punt expedition, and the pictures of ships with com- 
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plicated rigging, the arrival at Punt, the barter with the 
inhabitants, the lioiiscs and trees ••( the tro])iciiI country, 
and the wonderful collection of things brought buck to 
iigypl are well known and worth long study. Unfor¬ 
tunately many of the scenes were reinavud long ago, but 
A very good publication of all those which remain in 
place lias been made by the Egyptian Exploraiion I'lmd. 
In the Cairo Museum there arc only a few blocks, just 
enough to show the style of the work, and omt of tlu'w 
has on it a picture of titc Queen of Ptini, vvliioh has iht^ 
unusual quality in a museum exhibit that it may be 
guaraniecd to make the ))u)toldcr latigli (Philu X, 2), 
Sl\Q is going in procession with figures of men of Punt 
carrying tribute to the Egyptians who have just arrived 
in the country. The artist has been at givut pains to 
show how very fat she was and what peculiar cloiluis she 
wore. What a pity the Egyptians did not more often 
depart from their conventions in figure drawing I Ilai- 
shepsut says that rare and fragrant trees were brought 
from Punt to make bcaulifuJ the garden of Amen ut 
Karnnk and to border the roads that led to it. We Imvc 
noted that her predecessor Mcntuhoiep had done the 
same long before nnd that the roots of tlie trees he 
pi tinted have been covered and preserved by llalshepsut’s* 
causeway (p. 57). There is some speculation ns to how 
the ships went to Punt, and the probtibility seems to 
be that there was already a canal, running through the 
eastern Delta, which connected the Nile with the Red 
Sea. Such a canal certainly existed in later times, and 
there is a tradition (p. 65) that it was the work of Scsos- 
tris, which, considering what immense engineering works 
were undertaken in Che Middle Empire, seems qtiite pos¬ 
sible. From the pictures it certainly looks as if the ships 
arrived at Thebes, as they had been loaded up at Punt 
without any change; if they had been brought across the 
desert from Kosseir to Coplos we should expect to have 
been shown something about it. • 

After Hatshepsut had reigned thirty years, fifteen as 
heir-apparent to her father and fifteen as the wife of 
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Thothincs III., it was time for her to hold a jubilee 
festival, and the correct way to celebrate this was to set 
up two obelisks in the tesnple of the god. She sent iicr 
chancellor Senniui, with architects and an army of work¬ 
men, to curry out this and to bring larger and finer 
obelisks than any sovereign l»ad yet erected. In seven 
months’ limcSenmut and his workmen quarried, shaped, 
inscribed, brought from Aswftn, and set up in Kcirnnk 
the two superb obelisks which arc still in place at tiie 
entrance to the liightccnth-Dynasty lemplo—one erect, 
the otIUT in fragnienla but not beyond the possibility of 
being put together. 

Her tamh is in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, 
where she was one uf the hrst to bo buried, and its long 
entrance passage is tunnelled below the cliff to a point 
almost underneath her temple. 

After she died Thothines was left to reign alone, and 
at once entered on a vigorous career of conquest. An 
exceptional amount is known about his time from the 
official annals inscribed on the walls of Karnalc and 
from the many tombs of his generals and vixiers on ihc 
Hill of Gurneh, where wc can see pictures of the tribute 
that came from Nubia and Syria us well as read the 
descriptions of the campaigns abroad and records of the 
internal affairs of the country. 

Ills conquests were of a much more permunent order 
than any that had gone before, and he evidently adapted 
and used several of the Syrian const towns ns military 
and naval bases where his fleet could lie in safety and he 
could gather his stores for expeditions by land. He made 
no less than seventeen campaigns in Syria, laid most of 
the peoples of Palestine under tribute, and settled Egyp¬ 
tian officials as local governor.^ in several places. As he 
went northwards and inland became in contact with two 
poiverful non-Semitic peoples who inhabited the northern 
Huphrates valley—the Mitanni, who seem to have had 
their capital somewhere in the region of Aleppo, and the 
Hittites, who were beginning to push down from Asia 
Minor. Thothmes III. cros^ the Euphrates, defeated 
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the Mitanni, and even made a treaty with the King of 
Babylon, but of course made no permanent acquisition 
of territory so far away from Egypt. Besides this vast 
activity in Syria lie made one or two expeditions into t)ic 
Sudan, wliere the frontier of Egypt was always having 
to be pushed farther south, and tlie claim in his annuls 
that the boundaries of his empire were from the i'ourth 
Cauract of the Nile to Euphrates wits probably well 
ju stilled. 

Tltebcs must liuve been a marvellous place in his lime, 
with boats and barges cl every size and description 
coming and going with the wealth of the Mcditerra(H*an 
lands and tlie abundance of gold and ivory, slaves, 
incense, and furs from the Sudan. Lions, apes, and 
giraffes were brought to stodc the gardens of the king 
and his father Amen, and horses and chariots, unknown 
to ancient times, come down in great numbers from Syria 
as tropities of war. Morses were apparentJy brought in 
by the Hykscs from Asia; at least, there is no mention 
o! them iit the Middle Empire, whereas at the beginning 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty they ore frequently shown on 
the tomb walls and very well drawn. 

On the hill of Shcikli Abd el Gurneh arc the graves 
of the men who carried on the works of building and 
decorating the temples, who brought down the obelisks 
from the quarries, superintended the collection of tribute 
from foreigners and taxes from Egyptians, and as the 
art of the HIgliieenili Dynasty was extremely faitliful and 
graphic the interest of studying these representations Is 
unparalleled. Wlicn. tlie artists could let themselves go 
a little and were not too much liampered by the strict 
canons of orthodox tomb decoration we get most spirited 
pictures, and they specially enjoyed drawing anything 
which was new to them, like the long, embroidered robe 
of Hittites and other Asiatics and the beautiful shapes of 
the gold and silver vases that came from Europe. Higli 
up, near the top of the hill, is the tomb of old Anena, 
who held office under Thothmes 1 ., 11 .. and Ml.; not far 
off is that of Senmut, Hatshepsut’s trusted chancellor 
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and sieward, It must have been deliberately destroyed 
by the action of enemies in ancient times, for its walls 
are chipped away with regular and systematic thorougli- 
ness except in one corner, where a little row of four 
figures still remains, and by good luck these are no 
ordinary offering bearers, but show the narrow waists 
tlrawn lightly in by a girdle of coloured leather which 
we have learned to know os Cretan; moreover, they carry 
vases with Mycentenn ornament, and one of them even 





bears a silver cup adorned with bulls’ heeds and gold 
rosettes, which must assuredly have come from the 
Knossos Palace. In the fourth Egyptian room of the 
British Museum arc several fine fragments of wall-paint' 
ing from tliese tombs, which give a good idea of the 
subjects and the technique used by the artists. They are 
not quite so good as the best, but they are very charming 
and show several interesting scenes. There is a beautiful 
one where Sebekhotep, the owner of the tomb, goes out 
into the marshes in a little boat to boomerang the birds. 
His wife stands by him, a small daughter squatting in 
the bottom of the boat clasps his knees, and his rotriev* 
ing cat, climbing up a papyrus stem which bends under 
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its weight, catches the woundc'd birds. Other scenes 
represent the inspection of geese tmtl cattle, which was 
probtibly cendticied in the very san^e way as we were 
shown it in the Eleventh Dynasty in Elate VH., only 
here it is painted on a flat wall instead of being nio^lJetl 
in the round. One of the most interesting of these 
frescoes has n scene of the bringing in of tribute by 
Sj'rians whost^ <lress tind features are vrrv chararteristic 
and art^ often to be seen in the Slu'ikli rl.GiirnHi tombs. 
Another fragment shows the painting of a garden with n 
Utfge jxind in the middle, nil tlniwn act'ording to Egyp« 
linn rules and a little difficult to understand at first, but 
this and all the other frescoes are most inUTCsting and 
worthy of study. 

One of the most important of these; itmthn i.s that of 
Rekhmara, a vizier under Thothmes III., but unfur* 
lunntely it has been nuicli copied, and the copyists have, 
as At l^eni llassan, treated it with some medium which 
lias damaged tho colours very much) the light is nut 
very good, and considerable time must be allowed there 
if one is to get an adequate notion of the variety of 
subjects and the excellence of the work. On the wall 
facing the door'vny, on ihe left-hand side, is a fine repre¬ 
sentation of the pr^ucts of the Sudan, and not only are 
the piles of ivory tusks and rings of gold dopictod tmd 
numbered as they were placed in the treasury, but we see 
n live elephant being brought along, a bvar, a halmon, 
and a glralTe with a monkey clinging to its long neck. 
Chariots and prancing horses come from Syria ns well as 
fine vases, bows and arrows, jewllvry, and other things 
of value. In the inner part are all details of the funeral 
ceremonies, including the making of furnittirc and 
statues, the banquet with guests wreathed in lotus 
flowers; also singers and dancers, but these are of 
frequent occurrence and can be better studied in other 
tombs. The drawing of negro women with their babies 
is from the tomb of Huy, a Viceroy of the Sudan. The 
colouring is bright and crude, the petticoats being striped 
red, blue, and yellow. This tomb is full of interesting 
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scenes tind pictures of onimnls, boats, and objects im> 
ported from Nubia, but it is difficult to see, as, like many 
other of the rock tombs, it was used as a house until 
recent limes, and some of the paintings are so blackened 
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by smoke as to be in a hopeless condition. A large part 
of it has been beautifully copied—and so rescued from 
complete destruction—by Mrs. dc Garls Davies. 

The mortuary temple of Thothmes Ill. was on the 
edge of the desert, looking to Thebes, but it is in total 
ruin, and for the finest work directly carried out by him 
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we must look to Kdrnak, wliere iie did a great deal of 
building, much of which remains and is sufficient to give 
us a fair idea of the si^e and appearance of the temple at 
this period. 

We have to " think away ** the Hyposiylc Hall and all 
the forecourt near the Nile and then stand facing the 
Hightccnth-Dynasiy temple of which Thothmes built 
the great hall and a pylon ; his, too, are the lovely granite 
columns with lotus and ptipyrus ornament—symbolic of 
Upper and Lower h'gypt—and among the most curious 
and inturesiing parts of Karnak is the festival hall, built 
for his SeJ 11 eb festival (lield to celebrate his jubilee 
year, Che hrst occasion after a reign of thirty years, pos* 
sibly everv fifth year of his reign after that), with iu 
garden acfjoining, and on the wails of one little hall a 
hst of the Rowers, trees, ond animals which he had 
brought from his Syrian can^aigns to enrich the temple 
of his father Amen Ra. These things still stand In 
Karnak, in the place for which they were made, but the 
obelisks he set up for his many Jubilees are scattered far 
and wide. One is in Constantinople, one in Rome, one 
on the Thames EmbanUment, one in Central l^ark, 
New York, 

Many of his portraits exist; the best of them is a 
beautiful statue of him as a young man (Plate IV. 3. 
Cairo Museum). Ic is carved in dark-coloured slate and 
was found at ICarnak along with many other stattiuK 
which had been thrown into a pit below water level an<l 
were laboriously recovered not many y&irs ago, This is 
another of the temple caches like that in the old temple 
at Ilieraconpolis (p, ra), and probably means that the 
statues were hurriedly swept out of the way of the 
Assyrians, who devastated the place under Asstirbanipal. 

The tomb of Thothmes 111 . is not often visited; the 
approacl) to it is steep and the descent into it somewhat 
difficult. It is hidden away among the cliffs at the head 
of the valley, and, being so remote, has not been lighted 
by electricity, so it would not be one of those seen on 
a single visit, but it is a remarkable place with a great 
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oval liall inside covered with a fine decoration in black 
line like that m the tomb of his successor A men hot cp II. 
It is not surprising that such a king as Thothmes III. 
should have become a god to succeeding generations in 
a more literal sense than the formal deification which 
was decreed to every Pharaoh. He was a popular hero 
as well as a great king, and hundreds of years after his 
death his name was such a lucky thing to have about one 
that scarab antulcts bearing his name are among the 
commonest of Kgyptian anticiuitlcs, 

The tomb of Amenhotep II. is a very imerest!ng one. 
It was discovered some years ago, and happily the 
mummy had not been removed in ancient times, but was 
found In place in the splendid quartzite sarcophagus 
where it still lies, and ihe electric lamp of the twentieth 
century new sheds its light on the very features of the 
Pharaoh in the very place where he was laid to rest 3,400 
years ago. 

His jewellery had been plundered by the ancient 
robbers and the tomb ransacked for anything of value, 
but the fragments that were left still make a goodly show 
in the Cairo Museum, where they arc arranged along 
with the very similar relics of his successor Thothmes IV, 
The pieces of glass from these tombs arc interesting 
Specimens of a very early technique, and specially to be 
noted is a magnificent chariot from from the war chariot 
of Thothmes IV., which has been placed in the south 
enllefy, near the model of a complete chariot from the 
Florence Museum. It is ornamented with scenes of the 
king riding over the prostrate forms of his Syrian and 
negro foes, whose characteristic features arc most admir¬ 
ably drawn. When covered, as it originally was, with 
paint and gilding this must have been a superb piece. 

This king, Thothmes IV., comes before us in another 
connection besides that of the objects from his tomb. It 
is a long while since we have heard much of Memphis, 
but he seems to have spent some time in that part of 
Egypt, and is said to have made the first attempt on 
record to clear the Great Sphinx of sand. One day, 
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while he was slill a prlnrc and perhaps not lieir to the 
throne, he was hunting on the desert near Giza and fell 
asleep in the sliaclow of the Sphinx. He <loes not maUe 
any mention of the pyramids, and believed the Sphinx to 
be an image of his father the sun-god, under which 
aspect it was worshipped at that time. In a dream his 
father, the god, appeared to him and promised him the 
kingtham and a long reign if he would do to him that 
which he desirctl and rcmtn’c i)ie sand t>f the <lesert from 
his aching limbs. The prince was obedient to the vision, 
cleared ttway the sand, and S(‘t up n labU*t belwt^cn the 
paws to tell the tale. A stela, prof(!Ssing to he an ancient 
copy of this tablet, still stands there, now entirely covered 
by the sand. It should Ik noted that the w<ird “ stela " 
had by this time extended its meaning so far as to 
include purely secular objects. Any single stone with 
figures and inscription commemorative of an historical 
event is known as a stela. It is hartlly ner(‘s.sary to add 
that the junerary stela was still the essential part of tomb 
decoration, although somewhat modified in character. 

An important event for Egyptian history was the 
marriage of Thothmes IV. with a princess of the 
Mltnnni, Mutem Ua. This was the first of many foreign 
alliances, and marks the beginning of n change in Egyp¬ 
tian manners also; as we shall see in the following 
chapter, it made an irregularity in the 8ucccs.Hion which 
had to be got over by a new intervention of Amen Ra. 
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NEW EM PI RK (Conlmned): LATER 
EIGIITBENTH DYNASTY 
(i4ii-i;;50 ii.c.) 

Amiiniiotici* 111 . succomW his fMher ThoiUmcs IV., but 
ua hCi wiuH ihc son of u foreign princm nnd not of an 
Kgypiian hoircsA to iKu throne, this was not in the 
regulflr order of things According (o received ideas, and 
AmenhoU'p III,, one <>1 the moat powerful and magnifi¬ 
cent of ISgypiiun kings, seems not to have been one of 
those who had the best tide to the throne. 

In this reign Hgypt was at the zenith of its power, and 
Amenhotep aimed at consolidating Its greatness, not by 
further foreign conquest, but by peaceful alliances and 
<leveloj>ment at home. Thebes, the capital, was to be 
more splendid than ever, and Amervwas to be worshipped 
on an even greater scale than before. It was doubiless, 
liowcver, for dynastic reasons that he felt the need of 
building a new and special temple for the god, in which 
could be incorporated another scene of ‘‘divine birth,'* 
simflnr to the one in Der el nahri, whore Ilatshepsiii 
proclaims her legitimate right to the throne of l^gypt as 
being the daughter of Amen Ra. Amenhotep hulU the 
colonnaded court of the temple of Luxor, which many 
consider to be the highest achievement of Egyptian 
architecture, and in one of the small chambers adjoining 
it, generally known as the Birth House, he adapts the 
story of the divine birth to legitimise his own claim to be 
king, through his mother Mut em Ua, whom Amen Ra 
is supposed to have seen, loved, and gnined possession of 
by the help of Isis. The treatment of the tale is tilmost 
exactly similar to that at Der el Bahri; the fashioning of 
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ihe child and his *‘Kn” by Klinum, the goddesses 
attending on Mut cm Ua at his birth, his presentation to 
Amen, and being nursed by the nine Hathors in the 
presence of the gods. The Hrilish Museum preserves 
several of his portraits, two of which, in hard sandstone, 
are especially fine and mtist have conic from his funerary 
temple. 

Aincnholep lU- also Iniili extensively at KarnaU and 
made ilic groat avenue of sphinxes which connecttKl the 
two temples and aUmg which the sacred barque of the 
god was borne in procession on his (estival days. Hut, 
in spile of all this tremendous show of devotion to Amon 
and the established riiual of Ugyptian religion, then: 
were opposing forces at work, and Ihe hreath of a ni‘W 
spirit was inspiring the ancient traditions wicli a new 
life. 

Here we find ourselves at an extremely inler&Hiing 
point of history, for the next half<entury was to decide 
whether Egypt should take its place—the leading pl«:e, 
as it would then have been—among the young civilisa¬ 
tions that were rising in the other countries round the 
Mediterranean seaboard. It felt the new spirit stirring, 
it touched new heights of thought, new aims in art, but 
the weight of the past was too heavy, and before the 
Eighteenth Dynasty closed Egypt's future was scaled 
and Its religion and art stereotyped for all lime. Other 
nations were making rapid progress about this time, for 
a very diflerent slate of things appears in S^rla In the 
Eighteenth Dynasty from what is known of it from the 
few mentions which occur earlier. And Syrian influence 
was enormous in Egypt at the time of Amenhotep III. 
The tombs arc full of pictures of the beautiful things that 
came from there and from Crete, and we may be sure 
that the king and the great nobles took the pride of 
collectors in the graceful vases, tbe gold and silver inlaid 
work, and embroideries that came from abroad. 

The foreign influence in this reign i.*? so strong that 
the famous wife of Amenhotep III., Queen Thyi, was 
often supposed to have been a foreigner, but the dis- 
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CO very of ihe tomb of her parents, Yum and Tliuaa, hM 
sliowii that to an appearance they were Egyptians, and 
not of the royal house, so that her revolutionary views, 
as well as her great importance in the history of Egypt 
remain something of a puzzle. She must have been a 
very rcmnrlcable woman indeed. Amenhoiep associated 
her with himself on nearly all his monuments, and his 
and her colossal statues are the first things tlxat catch the 
eye as we enter the mui«uin of Cairo. These were made 
for ihetr funerary temple which stood on the edge of the 
dcMfi, now under cultivation, behind the two large 
Colossi which all travellers pass on their way to the 
Ramcsscum and Mcdinet Hahn- These are, indeed, 
colossal statues of Amenhotep HI. which stood in front 
of hjs temple and were famous in Roman time os the 
U>Ios8: of Memnon. Amenhotep had a palace not far 
from there and made a great artificial lake on which he 
and yu«n Thyi went boating. It is almost certain that 
the mounds of the Birket Habu, a little to the south of 
the Col^i, were part of the enclosing embankment of 
this artificial sheet of water. 

Extensive remains of the palace a« still to be seen, but 
tlicy only show the ground plan consisting of low lines of 
bncK walls, and it requires a patient study of these and 
of the fragments that were carefully gathered up in the 
course of ^cavations to restore the place and the scheme 
A • extremely gay and brilliant. 

Aided also by the palace of Akhenaten, the son of Anien- 
liotcp HI., at Tell el Araarna, which is similar in style, 

It has been possible to reconstruct the patterns on ceil¬ 
ings, floors, columns, and door jambs- The brick walls 
were covered wiili a fine coating of while plaster on 
which were painted flowers, birds, and fish, very free 
and broad in treatment; some of the floors represented a 
pond frin^^ed with water-plants with lotus growing from 
It, fish swimming, and birds flying. This kind of orna- 
ment would doubtless soon wear off, but must have been 
cheap and easy to replace. On one at least of the roofs 
was the pattern, well known in Crete, of spirals and 
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bulls’ lieads; round die doors was another design of 
spirals, Ixere carried out in gold leaf and tiles of gorgeous 
blue faience- New York Museum will some day show a 
reconstruction of one of the halls of this palace, wliidi 
will be of the utmost interest, and at present exhibits 
some of the objects and inoUls of decoration which were 
found there. 

As to tlie plan of the building, there were two or ihrrc 
large halls for banquets or audiences, and apparently 
much open-air accommodation on loggias and roofs, but 
the most novel and interesting feature to us is the private 
apnr tmen ts of the cou rtiers and lad ics-in-waiti ng, pcrhaijs 
the ladies of the royal hajiut. There arc many suites of 
these, divided by corridors running lengthwise, then by 
short cross-passages, from each of which open two sets 
of rooms, bach of the suites consists of two bedrooms, 
a sitting-rooni, maid’s room, and bathroom; at least, 
that is how wc should express it in modern times if 
similar plans were to be seen in a building. The bath is 
not in a tub, but in a room with a slightly sloping floor, 
like an Egyptian bathroom of the present day, so that the 
water, when poured out of a jar, ran off down a little 
drain into a lank outside the room, from whence it was 
emptied by servants. 

We can form on idea of the furniture that was used in 
such a palace from the very line and complete set of 
funerary equipment which was found in the tomb of ihe 
father and mother of Queen Thyi. 

Dy good fortune this tomb had remained untouched 
since about laoo B.C., when two neighbouring tombs had 
been hollowed out of the rock and the stone chip and 
debris from them thrown over the opening of the modest 
little siiaft tliat led to the tomb of Yuaa and Thuaa. Us 
walls were undecoraced; it was simply a small, rough 
chamber he^vn in the rock, but the dark little cavern was 
filled with beautiful furniture and gleamed with gold and 
silver from the overlaying of the coffins and the panelling . 
of beds and chairs. Only the jewels had been taken by 
the robbers who Ixad penetrated there in ancient times. 
These had indeed done their work with haste and rough- 
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ness, for coffin lids were wrenched away and thrown 
heedlessly aside, and wrappings torn from the bodies lo 
get the quicker at their golden ornaments; but later the 
mass of chips piled on above protected the grave, and 
what the old Egyptian thieves left has proved to be the 
greatest find of funerary furniture that has ever come to 
light, for nearly all the objects were of the choicest 
workmansltip and had besides a distinctive quality about 
them as of sometihng personally thought out. 

livery visitor to Cairo Museum sees and enjoys these 
things, nnd even a hurried survey will not fail to show 
that they arc very bcniiiiful, and, as is so often said, 
“ so modern,*' but they will more limn repay very close 
examination, for in regard to even the most conventional 
of Che funeral necessaries, such as Canopic jars and 
ushabtlu ligtires, there is some novel feature. The 
Canopic jars in themselves arc ilno specimens of the 
ordinary type, but in the case of the lady Thuaa's 
Canopies the internal organs placed in the jar were care¬ 
fully mummified, bandaged, shaped out by the addition 
of little pads to the form of a sort of doll mummy, and 
then set in the jar with a little mask of gold cartonnage 
over the head. 

The ttr/iabliu are a particularly dainty set; all are 
different in size, shape, and material, each was provided 
with & little upright case like a sentry-box, and instead 
of the usual tools and bng painted on the figures these 
have little model tools made of wood and copper. The 
larger pieces of furniture, beds, chairs, and cables, are 
charmingly designed, the pattern of the ornament (Plate 
XU I.) on the chariot apron Is worth some attention as it 
is entirely Mycentean in character; the coffins, too, with 
their inlay of precious stones, are the finest of their kind, 
and the mummies themselves seem to preserve more indi¬ 
viduality than is usually seen; probably the process was 
carried out with even greater care and expense than was 
generally bestowed. 

In the Turin Museum are the complete contents of an 
unplundered comb of this period which are in most extra¬ 
ordinarily fine condition. Unfortunately, as they are not 
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yet publislied, there is no way of getting to know any¬ 
thing more about them, except the not always con von lent 
method of going to Turin, but anyone who has the (>pi>or- 
tunity of seeing tlieix:i ought by no means to miss the 
chance. 

The contents of tlic tomb arc arranged in a small room, 
approximately of the sixe and shape of the chamber 
where they were found, the low doorway is dosetl by 
the original wooden door of the tomb, and the first sight 
which meets ilxe eye on entering is a bed sj>reacl with 
s Ixceis an d a fri n god cove rlet of fi n e 1 in eix. Titc olTeri ngs 
that were laid on the table in the Ivighteenili Dynasty 
arc there to this day; loaves of bread, biincii<» of onions, 
lumps of fat, flowers} all these most perishable things 
are stili to be looked on, though liow many palaces and 
empires have passed a wav since they were closed up in 
the grave at Yhebes 1 The secret of their wonderful 
escape from the ever-industrious robber was probably 
that the tomb did not contain any jewellery, so was not 
considered worth plundering by contemporary thieves 
and was overlooked by the modern searchers after tomb 
furniture. 

13 ut the objects arc very fine, only n little less beautiful 
than those from the famous tomb of Yuaa and Tluiaa in 
iho Cairo Museum, while the preservation of the food 
offerings is unequalled elsewhere. 

We should expect that the tombs of Amenhoicp and 
Thyi themselves would be the most magnificent of all, 
but here disappointment awaits u.s, for however splen<lid 
the tomb of Amenhotep may have been it was completely 
plundered in antiquity. It is situated in the west branch 
of the valley and is rather difficult of access. Queen 
Thyi’s tomb and all the question of her burial is one of 
the still unsolved puzxles of history. She was probably 
buried at Tell el Amarna and lier mummy subsequently 
brought back to Thebes, but the few relics of tomb furni¬ 
ture which have been ascribed to her are uncertain and 
seem inadequate to her great position. The only certain 
portrait of her is the colossal statue along with her 
husband, but her figure often appears in groups with 
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liiin and his molhcri and she is frequently mentioned in 
inscriptions as “the great royal wife.” 

During the reign of Amenhotep HI. a change is 
noticeable in art in the direction of realism and the 
discarding of convention, influenced no doubt by the 
vigorous art of Crete, for though it is probable that 
the sack of Knossos and the destruction of the sea-power 
of Crete liappenod about this time, that would be rather 
in favour of the idea that artists escaping from its ruin 
should linvecomc to Egypt. Egyptian articles, especially 
scarah.'i, arc fairly often found on Mycenaean sites in 
lilufopt', dated to Amenhotep and Thyi, 

Ihit no outside influence will account for the extra¬ 
ordinary change in ideas and beliefs which took place 
under their son Amenhotep IV., or, as he afterwards 
called himself, Akhcnatcn, Khuennten, or Ikhnaton, as 
it is variously written, llis religious revolution has long 
been known and used to be attributed entirely to liimsclt, 
but the discovery of his mummy not many years ago 
provided one of the disturbing facts which now and 
again crop up to overturn theories of Egyptian history 
just when they seem to bo really well established. 

Anatomical examination was made and Irrefutable 
evidence showed that the body was that of a young man. 
not over twenty-eight years of age. Now Alchcaaten is 
known to have reigned seventeen years, and the religious 
revolution took place at an early period of his reign, so 
if he succeeded at the age of eleven, for the first few years 
he must have been under the control of his mother, who 
acted as regent, and tliis seems to show that Thyi was 
quite os much of a reformer as her son. It is just possible 
that the mummy is not that of Akhcnatcn, but this is 
hardly open to question, for It lay in his coffin in a tomb 
only occupied by relics of him and his mother—and It 
certainly was not Queen Thyi, Moreover, his death at 
the early age of twenty-seven or twenty-eight does just 
allow time for the known events of his reign ; his marriage 
at fifteen would not be unlikely, and his daughters are 
always shown as little girls. 

These few years of the young king's reign are unique 
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in ancient Inslory. Ills lifcvwrk was for freedom, freedom 
of rcliirioiis thouglit from tlie bonds of idolatry, freedom 
for the Stale front the trammels of a priesthood. The 
priests of Amen must have been arrojyant ns medieval 
popes; they held vast wealih which had been showered 
on them by Akhenaien’s prodeo'ssnrs, Iwsides the 
spiriUial power they wielded over the Theban people; 
but til is won<lerfi.il boy andhis mother broke throii^rli il 
all and declnre<l that Amen Ka and alltlu* j;ods wen* I Hit 
idols dumb and there was one God above all and Ihrou^di 
all nnd in us all, who could not \v‘ represented by the 
imAge of earthly thin^rs. They went bach to Uelioixihs 
to find ihc pumst an<l least ninierinl form In which this 
deity could be worshipped, and they chose ihu Aten—the 
sun’s dlsc-^if rather the power emanailn|T from It, ns 
the mnnifcsrmion of the divine being l>est suited for the 
adoration of mankind. , 

Such a far-reaching change could not be earned 
through atThcbe.s, with temples of Amen all around, a 
disaffected priesthood, and a people brought up in un- 
qiicsdoning reverence for the old religion. So the new 
order of things required a new cUy and now temples, and 
arco rdi n gly a n ew ci ty n n d new te m pies were hu ilt. This 
new town was called Alt hat Aten, and Is now known as 
Tell cl A mama 1 it lies nearly opposite to the village of 
Dei rout in Middle Kgype. 

Tell el Am.'irnn Is a remarkable town, and as it was 
situated on the desert, unlike most Egyptian cities, and 
only inlmbtied during a very short period, objects found 
there can Ire daletl wilh precision. It was built on a 
wide, flat stretch of desert, so little above tbc cultivation 
level that every house had a garden and well adjoining, 
and as the slic afforded unlimited spaec for expansion it 
was laid out in a most spacious manner. 

Tliere were apparently no regular streets, but a suc¬ 
cession of villas, large and small, with open spaces 
surrounding them, and covering thus a very large extent 
of ground compared to the population. The place c^ild 
have been built very rapidly, for we know how quickly 
brick houses arc run up in Egypt, and the regular wall- 
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dccorntion at that time was flornl or animal ornament, 
free and unconventional in design, and very rapid, almost 
careless, in execution. Part of the palace pavement, now 
in Cairo Museum, is a good example of this style of work, 
but, as we have seen from the palace of Amenhotep III-, 
a few years earlier in date, the naturalistic movement was 
already fully in vogue before the removal to Tell el 
Amarna. 

To Tell cl Amarna Althenaten moved with all his 
court, and for a fmv short years the new religion reigned 
supreme t everything Hint had to do with tlie worship of 
Amen was abomination, and first of all the royal name 
had 10 be purified front it, so the king, who had sue- 
coeded as Amenhotep IV., changed his name and called 
himself by that of the god he worshipped, Akhcnaten, or 
the “glory of the Aten." Not content with this, he 
caused the name of Amen to be effaced from the car- 
touches of his father wherever they were to be foiind- 
This, of course, was not done with absolute thorough* 
ness, but cases of it are frequently to be seen. Take, for 
instance, a fine stela in the Eighteenth Dynasty room 
in Cairo (Plate XI.), which was dedicated by Amen- 
hoicp III. to commemorate his victories over Syrians 
and Negroes. At the top the king is seen making: offer¬ 
ings to Amen Ra, while below he drives bis chariot over 
the conquered enemies. Notice the cartouches. Those 
which had " Amen " in them have been chipped out and 
the figure of the god defaced. This was the work of 
Alchenaten‘s Iconoclasts. But some years later, when 
Amen had come back to his own and more than ever was 
the great god, Seti 1 ., a very devout worshipj^r, set him¬ 
self to repair the sacrilege of Akhenaten in as many 
places ns he could, so we sec here how the cartouche has 
been carved in again on the roughened surface caused 
by the previous chipping out. And the Incised inscrip¬ 
tion in the middle of the stela was put there by Seti, to 
say that he had done this for the sake of his father 
Amen Ra. 

One of the most interesting of the Gurneh tombs is 
that of Rames or Ramose, who was vi?.ier during the 
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change from llie worship of Amen to that of ilic Aten, 
for on one side of his tomb door the hing is cnljcd 
Amen ho top and on the other Akhenaicn. On ctiiier side 
the king is stiown scaled on the tlm^ne, under a canopy 
symbolising the palace, and as Akhcnaicn he Is repre¬ 
sented with the rays of the sun descending on him and 
shedding life on earth. The decoration on this part of 
dm tomb behind the figure of the king is only in outline 
and siHuns to have been soon nhandoned, but the drawing 
is chnrnctcrisUc of the Tell cl Amarna style, The other 
and ntore complcre side of the colonnaded forermiri 
contains some most beautiful work. This tomb, Ixiing 
on the low ground below Ihc Sheikh Abd cl Gtirneh hill, 
seems 10 have struck on a vein of rock of a better tiualiry 
than is found higher up, so It was pos.sjblc to carve some 
of the decoration in relief, and no one who cares for the 
beauty of pure line can fail to enjoy some of t he charming 
work In this and in the ncighbourir>g tomb of Kim cm 
Hayt. There is very little in Egypilun or any other an 
that can challenge comparison with the best of the Italian 
Renaissance, but at the far end of the excavated part of 
the tomb of Ramose arc two panels, each containing the 
figure of a boy carryi^ flowers, which almost irresiaiibly 
carry our thou ghts to IHo rc nee a n d Don aicl lo. Pla te X 1 (. 
shows a typical stela of Akhcnaten, where he and his 
queen are standing in adoration before the Aten, the 
sun’s disc, from which the rays pour down, 

Some of the finest pieces from the tomb of Kha om 
Hay I have unhappily been stolen and sold to Berlin 
Museum, where they lose mtich of their bcauly l>ping 
lorn from their surroundings, but one or two very choice 
bits are still In place, and casts have been n^atle from the 
blocks in Berlin and set up in the tomb, which makes 
the scenes more intelligible. He was superintendent of 
granaries under Atnenhotep Ill., and most of the scenes 
arc concerned with the bringing in and catalogtiing of 
the c.ittle and grain—not a subject of deep interest, but 
treated in most delicate low relief. But most of the 
tombs of this period arc at Tell el Am.irna and have 
suffered very much from "reprisals” by the Amen 
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priesthood after his restoration. Happily a jjood many 
portraits of the king Akhcnaten exist, ns well as several 
stclre on which lie is depicted as receiving gifts and 
power from the Aten. The sun*s rays are represented as 
ending in hands showering gifts over Akhcnaten and his 
family. These arc quite characteristic nnd unlike any 
other monuments (Plate Xll.). 

The cxlraorclinary figures of the king and queen cannot 
jKiss withotit comment, and certainly most of them show 
a rciili.sm run ma<l. Probably the taste in art was so 
novel that only the very best artists succeeded and the 
others M\ into caricature. But it is only fair to judge of 
any period by its beat, nnd here the best is very start- 
lingly good. Akhcnaten seems almost to have ovcrlenpt 
two millenniums nnd to liave anticipated medieval 
Europe rather than classic Greece, for his portraits have 
none cf the rwilar beauty and complacent dignity of 
Tholhmes or Rantescs, to say nothing of Greek sculp¬ 
ture, but they are full of dreaminess, of suffering—in a 
word, of soul. 

The finest of them is in Berlin Museum, but there is 
enough in Cairo to bear out what ha.s been said. A most 
interesting collection of studies and fragments from a 
sculptor’s studio at Tell el A mama is contained in the 
Eighteenth Dynasiy room. These show great freshness 
in sub jeer. What other king of Egypt would have 
allowed himself to be represented plnying with his 
children and kissuing a little daughter who sits on his 
lap ? Artists will note the modelling of Ups and eyelids 
in some of the little heads in this case. The exquisite 
set of Canopic jars witli portrait heads can hardly belong 
to anyone but the king? they arc their own best evidence, 
for they ore unmistakably like the best of his portraits. 
Three of the four arc in Cairo (the finest of those is shown 
in Plate X. i), and the remaining one is in the Metro¬ 
politan Museum of New York, they are of alabaster, 
unpainted save for the ayes and the inlaid eyebrows, and 
the soft, creamy stone has lent itself well to the extreme 
delicacy of the modelling. Very seldom in the ancient 
world does Art endeavour to express more than beauty 
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of form, but In looking at (bis head wc scarcely slop to 
think whether it Is beautiful or not, so fulHt is of inward 
beauty of the spirit. 

The coffin of Akhenalon is a highly ornate piece of 
work, covcretl with Inlay of Inpis-laxuli, rarnellAn, and 
blue glnzc. This style of dccorailon was begun on his 
grandfather Yuaa's coffin, but there it Is confined to the 
hieroglyphic inscription and the necklace, and the elTm 
U more pleasing Ihnn on (hat of Akhennien, whicli seems 
dec kletl I y i >vcrl cwidotl. Th e. coffi n, or rati ler \ he coffin lid, 
is in Cairo Muwum. The large piece of painted pave¬ 
ment in the middle of (he nuiseum comes from his palace 
at Tell el Aniarna; it Is very good and broad In (he 
ireaimenc of flower.s and birds, hut this is para lick'd by 
the scraps of u similar pavement frtim his fnlher’s palace 
at Thebes. 

During the reigns of both the.st^ kings the re was 
constant Iraffic with Syria, and a regular correspondence 
went on with several of the kings and chiefs of Asia from 
as far as the Orontes and Ruphrmes. A good many of 
these princes hnd been vassals of Egypt since the time of 
Thothmes !II., but it is curious that their letters were 
not written in Hgyptlan, but In the Rabylonian language 
In the wedge^haped characters known as cuneiform, and 
that they are not written on papyrus, but in the Baby¬ 
lonian way, on little clay tablets about the size and shape 
of cakes of soap. A large number of these were found at 
Tell el A mama and must have formed part of the 
archives of Akhenaten. They arc very Important his¬ 
torical documents, but perhaps their chief interest to 
many people will be the fact that In them there is much 
complaint of a people called the Khabirl, who were 
attacking Palestine from the east and harrying all the 
country. If It should be the rase that the Children of 
Israel left Egypt early In the Eighteenth Dynasty, this 
might very well be the account of their arrival In Pales¬ 
tine, corresponding to that in the Book of Joshua, only 
giving the other side. And a period when the Egyptian 
rule had become slack seems a not unlikely time for this 
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to have happened, for even iin<ler Amenhotep 111 . the 
control was somewhat relaxed, and Akhcnaien evidently 
did not attempt to keep tip the foreign empire of 
Thothines III-; perhaps he simply did not have time, 
for we can hardly suppose that a mnn who built a new 
capital and introduced a new religion before he was 
twenty-six could have managed to carry on a career ot 
conquest as well, And such a foreign empire, as t.gypt s 
was, had to be continually kept going by warlike expe¬ 
ditions, and there was never any idea of federation or 
iibsorptkin; mon-over, another enemy was threatening 
Syria about this time front the north—namely, the 
lllllltes, a non-Seinhicponple. who came down from Asia 
Minor, proltably from the highlands of Armenia, so, by 
the end of the reign of Akhenuten, Egyptian auihorJty in 
Syria was practically lost. 

The ccmelcry of Tell cl A mama, wliere many ot 
Akhenaten's noblemen and ministers arc buri^, 
the town, but the grave of Akhcnaten bimselt is hidden 
away in a remote valley four hours’ ride from the ti'^er. 
Some of his family were buried there, and he and his 
mother were most likely laid there also and afterwards 
taken sccreily away to Thebes, to escape the destruction 
which was carried out on everything tHatmg to the Aten 
worship when the reaction came. The tombs of lus 
couriiers at Tell cl Amarna were savagely mutilated, but 
front what remains scvcrul interesting and beautiful 
scenes have been recovered, and the famous Hymn to 
the Aten, collated from two or three differcat ver.stoas 
which were written out in the tombs. This poem is ot 
so high a literary quality, and confirms so well the 
claims made for Akbenaicn's great step forward in 
religious thought, that it seems desirable to quote from 
It At some length : 

•' Bfriuilful Is thv resplendent appcftrlng in heaven, 

O livinfl A ten, who art the beginning of n/c. 

When thou awendest in the eastern horison. thou fillest every 
land wUh thv beauties. ^ 

Thou art fair and great, radiant, high above all the earth, 
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Thy beams encompass (itc kinJs to the sum of nil thnt thou hast 
created. 

Thou subduest them with thy love. 

I'hough thou art afnr, ihv beams are upon tlic enrth. 

'fhou art in the sky and ^ay folio we Ih thy steps. 

When thou sctlest on il>c v.’cstorn horizon of Iteavcn 
The land Is In darkness like unto deoih« 

'i'hey sleep In their chombors^ 

Their heads arc covered, their nostrils lire closed, 

The 0)0 seeth not his fellow. 

All their ^ods are stolen from under their heads aiul they know 
It not. 

fvNory lion eomelh forth out of Its cave; nil crcejiln^ thloL'ii hUo. 
l>e earth is silent and lie thut nin<k> it rcsicth cm l?s Iwrlxcm. 
When at dnwn thou uprl»eKt and xhinrst ns Aten 
Darkness Aocs, thou l^lvest fwlh ttiy mys, the two InndM ar<' in 
fui rival day by duy. 

They wake and stand wMin their feet, for thou hrist raised tlwjn. 
Their limbs uro purlflcdi they clothe thi'inscivrs with tlidr 
Ijarments. 

Their hands ore uplifted In aclorotlon nt thy rising, 

The whole land goeth about Its se\eral labours, 

Flocks rest in their pnsuiros, 

Trees and plants grow green, 

Dirds fly forth from their nesta, 

All noeCts leas upon their feet, 

All dying thfnga and nil hos^rlng tldngs, they live whcit thou 
liaast upon them. 

Ships pass down stream and pass up stream likewise. 

Every woy Is oper) at thy rising. 

The nthai In the river lenp up Ssfero thee, 
rays sro within tho gi'CuC waters. 

It (s thou who enuaest women to bo fniitful, men to boget. 

Thou quickonest the child in its mother's wH^mh, 

Thou soothes! It that It cry not, 

Thou dost r^urturo It within its mother’s womb, 

Thou givest breath to cause all Us functinna to live, 

It cometh forth from the womb upon tho day of Its birth, 

Thou opertest Its mouth that it may speak, thou provldcst for ail 
its worsts. 

Tlicn there Is a chick within an egg, rliccplng as It were, wlihln 
a stone; 

Thou f^vest it breath therein to cause thv handiwork to lU'c. 

It 18 full formed when It lircakcth througli the sIkII, 

It runneth on I is foot when it cometh out ihcncc. 

How mar>lfold are thy works, 

O one God who hast no fellow. 

Thou createdst the earth according to thy wHI, when thou wosi 
alone. 

Its people. Its herds and nil flocks, 
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All that is on earth going upon feet, all (hat is on high and 
fllcth with wings, 

The countries of Syria, of Ethiopia, of Hgypt. 
i'hou maiccsi the Nile in the deep, thou bringost it M thy 
pleasure 

That it may ^ve life Co men, oven as thou hast made them for 
thyself. 

0 Lord of them all, who art out wearied for iheni, 

O Lord of earth who risest for them, 

O Aten of day that rlsost over distant countries, 
lliou makest th^r life. 

lliou ploccst the Nile In heaven, that It may descend to theni, 
'I'hai it mny rise in waves upon (liQ rocks like the sea. 

Watering tfjolr fields and ihulr villages. 

How cxeullont uro thy ways, O Lord t>f etornUy. 

A Nile in heaven poureth down for nations, 

liuc the Nile comcih from the deep to the land of Lgypt. 

The witole earth li in thy hand even m thou hast mnoe It, 

At thy rising oil Uve, at ihy setting (hoy die." 

There is nothing; like this in Kgypticin literature; 
indeed, there is nothing like it in any literature until 
ilomer, and nothing comparable to it in spiritual insight 
until centuries later, when the Hebrew prophets and 
psolmists praised Jehovah. The passage in the last 
stanza quoted, about the ‘‘Nile in heaven,” is interest¬ 
ing, as it gives an exact parallel to the ” waters above 
the firmament” in Genesis, and evidently is a natural 
way of explaining rainfall. 

Akhenaien's changes were very short-lived; apparently 
they depended entirely on his personality and had no 
effect at all on Egyptian thought, for even in the time of 
his son-in-law and successor the tide of reaction was 
flowing fast, and the nation seems to have gone back to 
the Amen worship with delight. This king reversed the 
process gone through by his father-in-law and changed 
his name, which at first had been Tutankhaten, to Tut¬ 
ankhamen, took the royal residence back to Thebes, and 
henceforward Tell el Amarna was abandoned and the 
religious revolution had come to an end. 

But since the discovery of his tomb in Deoember, 1922, 
Tutankhamen has sprung into a world-wide fame such as 
never before fell to the lot of any Pharaoh, and the pains- 
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tnking flrf:haK}Iogists who are trying lo preserve liis beau¬ 
tiful furniture luive lo work In a blaze of publicity tlmi 
ne\'cr shone before on antiquarian pursuits. 

U is not easy, among the multitude of objects, to select 
for description what will be of the most abiding interest 
or to judge how much it will be possible to exitibit at an 
early date, but a few general remarks may assist the 
reader, even now, to understand the place of the Car¬ 
narvon " find in Kgyptian art, and may, perlmps, have 
some permanent value after the things are displayed. 

Firstly, it is n<Ji a art; it Is the art of Tell el 
Amarnu, one of the best-known, ns it is one of the most 
interesting, periods. Further, the things are, as was to 
be expected, very like those in the tomb of Yuan and 
Thuat, die grandparents of Aklienafcn, only there are 
for more of them, and they are finer tilings. The tomb 
of Tutankhamen, like theirs, had been robbed very soon 
after the burial, and at that time it was only the jewellery 
and objects of solid gold that were worth stealing. Tliis 
happy a«ident was due in both ca.ses to the fact that the 
chips from the excavation of a later tomb were thrown 
out over the opcnii^ and thus protected the gorgeous 
store of furniture. The condition of most of the objects 
is good, but some, especially the textiles, are in a very 
fragile stale and require a great deal of treatment before 
th^ can bo safely removed. 

The historical importance of the discovery la probably 
not very great, but it is rather too sf>on to affirm any¬ 
thing positively about tiiis. Several objects are inscribed 
with both the names of the king—that of Tutankhaten, 
M he was called while he reigned at Tell el Amarna, and 
Tutankhamen, which he assumed when lie rciiirnetl to 
Tiielics and the old Amen worsliip. This may mean 
that he tried to effect a compromise between the two 
religions and wished to establish the cult of Aten at 
Thebes along with that of Amen Ra, bm whether further 
exanunation of tlie tomb will do anything to solve this 
question, or simply raise it, is still uncertain. 

Among the choicest things are four superb alabaster 
vases with delicately carved handles, a box, painted on 
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one side of ihc lid with 4 scene of Tutankhamen hunting 
lionSf on the oilier side with a desert landscape^ and 
down the sides with battle scenes, all on a scale of minia* 
lufc-like fineness of execution; also a great “ throne ” Of 
chair of state, which appears to have been a real piece of 
palace furniture and not a model made for the tomb. 
These and some otliers are novelties of the greatest 
interest, for nothing approaching them In artistic merit 
has been seen before; but the bulk of the furniture found 
in the first chamber seems to be of the wcIUknown 
Uightccmli-lDynasty type, only richer and more varied 
than anything found hitherto. 

Little is known uf the two or three kings who followed, 
but a prominent figure in history is Iving Ilorcmheb, 
who is placed by some authorities at the end of the 
Uighlecnth Dynasty, by others at the beginning of the 
Nineteenth, but does not seem to have been connected 
with either family. lie legalised his position by marriage 
with a high priestess of Amen, and as lie was a good 
Holdierand an energetic administrator he did much to set 
right the affairs of the nation, which had fallen into con¬ 
siderable confusion after the revolution of Akhenaten. 
Artistically his monuments have still something of the 
inspiration which glows in those of Tell el A mama, 
though he was a faithful son of Amen. The beautiful 
statue of Khonsu in the Eighteenth Dynasty room in 
Cairo Museum may be a portrait of him, and his tomb in 
the valley has an unusual sort of decoration in very 
bright colour. A good deal of his work is to be seen at 
Karnak, where he probably designed the great Hypostyle 
Mall. 

Before he became king he was in some high position 
at Memphis, and had even got ready a tomb at oaklcara, 
which was never occupied, but not much is known about 
his private life. 

The illustration on p. iia shows part of a very charming 
scene of musicians at the banquet in the next world from 
the tomb of Nekht, which dates from about the end of the 
Eighteenth or beginning of the Nineteenth Dynasty and 
has all the character of Uiat time. One can see strong 
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influence of the realism of Tell el Amnrna in (he flowing, 
easy lines and in the rather darini^ piece of drawing 
which shows (he nude girl with her breasts in foil front 
view. ThLs is a breaking away from the convention that 



UesiciAn reou Tmib op Kkkht. 


is very unusual in l^gyptian art. Tlic whole tomb, wIucJi 
is beautiful and remarlrablc for the brilliant preservation 
of its colour, has been magntflcenlly published by the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York. 











CHAPTER IX 


jVEVF BMPIRli (Continued): NINETKENTH 
DYNASTY 
(1350-1905 IkC.) 

This clymisiy bt'gins eiilier wiili Ilorcmhcb, ns wns 
mcnuoncd at ilic end of the Inst chapter, or with 
lUincscs L, about whom very IliUe is known and whose 
tmo to the throne must have come through his wife. 
Monuments of Ills short reign arc rare, but New York 
possesses an important set of very hnc reliefs from a 
tompJe of Osiris, founded or restored by liim at Abytlos. 
He was an old man at the iln\c of his accession, and in 
tlic first or second year of his reign he associated witli 
him in the government his son Seti, 0/ whom there in 
much CO l>e said. 

Although in comparison with the beautiful Eighteenth- 
Dynasty work the characteristic of Nineteenth-Dynasty 
art IS rather size than elegance, yet in the time of Seii the 
fine artistic traditions had hardly passed tlieir lieight, and 
the work of his reign—which a great deal remains—is 
in some ways as good as anything in Egypt, while the 
character of the man seems to shine through the distance 
of lime and the dreary formality of Egyptian inscriptions 
with a rare nobility, The features of his blackened mummy 
can hardly fail to inspire reverence and cause us to regret 
that the bodies of iliese great kings of the old world 
should be laid out in museum cases like any ordinary 
curios. It is much to be hoped that the time is not far 
off when they may be more fitly shown. 

Think of the resting-place Seti made for himself I His 
coffin, carved out of a single block of creamy alabaster, 
is still to be seen in a small I^ondon museum in the house 

itj 8 
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of Sir John Soane, where it is the chief obje« of interest. 
It was taiten away from the tomb by i^zoni in 1817 and 
eventually sold. ]f we can in thought replace it in the 
funeral chamber, far down at the end ^ his deep rock 
tomb, among the strangely beautiful shapes of gods and 
men and demons that decorate the walls, and lay again 
in the coffin the dead king, wrapped in fine linen and 
covered with royal jewels, we gain some idea of the 
burial that such a king thought worthy of him. It is fair 
to say that it was not at the hands ^ modern robbers, 
scicniiric or otherwise, that the mummies of most of these 
kings were taken out of tlmir tombs; indeed, it prol> 
ably not by robbers at all, but by pious men of Iacct times 
who hid them away in a place of safety 10 escape tlie 
devAStation and sacrilege imminent from some foreign 
invasion. The often told tale of the finding of them in 
i88t need not be repeated here; it is rather our bti.sincHS 
to think of tliem os they were in their glory and 10 try to 
fit together the evidence which shows us their works in 
life and their preparation for death. 

Seti’s grave is visited by everyone wlio goes to the 
Valley of (he Tombs of the Kings, and most people stop 
on their way to look at his funerary temple at Gurncli, 
where throughout the dynasty the worshippers of the 
deified Set! must have carried on their services in his 
honour. Perhaps it ought to be noted here that the old 
principle of two ports being essential to a grave still held 
good, although it was no longer necessary that they 
should be in close proximity. A precipitous ridge of 
lefty clilTs separates the royal tomixs of the New Empire 
from the mortuary temples on the edge of the de.serl, but 
these temples were no less devoted to the glory and the 
worship of (he kings who erected (hem than were the 
ancient temples of the pyramids of Snkkara and Gi»t. 

Seti made at least one very successful expedition fnlo 
Syria; (here he reconquered a great part of the country 
and re-established Egyptian naval bosc.t for (he fleet at 
certain of (he coast (owns. He needed to import a great 
deal of material from Syria for all ilxe work he had in 
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mind to do, and lie required vast quantities of gold to 
pay for his imports and for all liis building and repairing 
in Egypt. Tlie Sudan had always sent gold to Egypt, 
and probably in early times this had been fairly easy to 
work, but long before Seii’s reign it had become necessary 
to go fartiier afield and to carry on more and more exten¬ 
sive mining operations. It now meant a journey of many 
days through the desert, and the difficulties caused by 
want of water had become almost prohibitive. Seti went 
out in perstm to explore the de-scrl routes, anti ordered 
wells u> be tUig at any possible points ond maps to be 
mtide of the rtniles leading to tins mines. 

One of ihcHe i«a)>s, drtiwn on a sheet of piipynis, is in 
the Mvtseuiu of Turin; it is (he oldest mnp in esislenee, 
hut there is, of course, every reason to supjxisc tiuii maps 
were made long before this lime, for the TwcUth-Dyna.siy 
engineers could certainly not have carried out the work 
they did without pretty accurate surveying. 

The mines In Seti's time were worked by prisoners, 
not only the distant gold mine.s, but also the stone 
quarries, and an inscription on the rocks at Silsilch leJls 
how very well they were tnxued in the matter of food and 
clotlics; they had plenty of bread, vegetables, and roast 
meat daily and a rican suit twice In iIjc month. It is 
rcfre.sliing to conic upon any .such details of daily life in 
the arid waste of Kgvptinn annals, but, however much 
wc may wish for more such fiashes of light on secular 
matters, it is mostly by his seal for religion that Sell is 
known to us. 

Ills temple nt Abydos contains some of the finest and 
best preservctl deco ration in the country, and it displays 
a spirit of reverence for the remote past which has not 
hitherto been so noticeable, although the fact that Abydos 
was the cemelery of the oldest dynn.sties and the reputed 
burying-place of Osiris no doubt accounted for its pre** 
eminent sanctity, which was acknowledged by the whole 
country. Many people actually made their tombs ar 
Abydos so as to share in the privileges of the sacred spot, 
but the more usual custom was to send there a funerary 
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steb} as it were, to represent (he deceased in the great 
cemeiery, for to be buried at Abydos was a liieraJ'' going 
West.” There is a go^e in the desert out beyond tb« 
royal tombs, into which the setting sun seems to sink at 
the end of his course, and this was to the Egyptians the 
very gate of the West'^^f Amen let—(he place of the 
dead, ” (he land that loveth silence.” 

Nearest of all the cemetery to these portals of the 
West are the mnsteha tombs where (ho early kings lie 
(Chapter II.), to whom later ages looked bock as to Usings 
of unearthly antiquity. Tlic mound over one of thenr 
came to bo specially hallowed by tradition os the grn^x 
of Osiris—It is covered to this day by the broken frng» 
ments of offering jars left there by pilgrims in ScU'.^ 
time and afterwards. Seti built Ills (cmpk for the wor.«i])i|> 
of Osiris, but in it he made chapels in lionour of the okl 
kings, where their names arc wriuen nnd form one of the 
c&rly sources for our knowledge of the beginnings of 
Egyptian history. 

But Seti’s devotion lo Amen Ra exceeded even this, 
and the Hypostyle Hall at ICarnsk, the laignst pillarctl 
hall in the world, is (he monument he raised for his 
father Amen Ra, king of all the gods. It possibly may 
have been designed by Horentneb, but the columns 
and wall-reliefs arc the work of Seti, conipicted by 
Raineses II. 

The subjects of this wall*decorn(ion arc of groat his¬ 
torical importance, and careful rcKnrch is bringing out 
their special object of setting forth the triumph of Amen 
Rci, (he rewards lie bestowed on his son Soil, and the 
ceremonies of coronation, etc., which were celebrated In 
this ivmpio. Seti added a cedar pole to the sacred barque 
of the god (or he may have made a new 1>arque on a 
larger scale), and he certainly altered doorways and pas¬ 
sages in the Eighteenth-Dynasty pans of the temple to 
allow for room for the procession carrying this sacred 
boat. 

Pictures of this procession cover the walls of the granite 
shrine, the Holy ^ Holies of Karnak, where the sacred 
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barque reposed, and although these pictures arc a late 
restoration tlxerc is no doubt tliat they are faithful copies 
of the old designs. 

There is i^ot very much of Seti^s in Cairo Museum 
except his mummy, but we have already seen his work 
AS restorer on the stela of Amenhotep III. (p. 203), and 
similar signs of his care in replacing tlw damaged name 
of Amen on cartouches where it had been chipped out by 
Akhcnaten arc to be seen on several temples. 

Ilis son Ramoses 11 . had a difTercnt .spirit and seldom 
lH‘sitalccl in approprinic to himself any work of art that 
took his fancy, but with all his faults (he best work of his 
reign is very fine, and he must have, been a marvel of 
energy. Whether or not Moses and Aaron ever stood 
before him or whether they hod long ago gone out of 
Bgypt is somewhat doubtful, but it does not need much 
imagination to see on the worn face of that man, nearly 
ninety years of age, who lies before us in his coffin, the 
features of an imperious ruler. 

His statues and monuments, like his children, were 
extremely numerous. He is said to have had well over 
a hundred sons and as many daughters, and there are no 
Rgyptfan collections of any importance that have not one 
or more representations of him. A small quartzite head 
in the British Museum is a very beautiful piece of work. 
He was a great builder, too, and the best buildings, like 
the best of his portraits, are very good indeed. Ho one 
who has seen the temple of Abu Si mb el, guarded by his 
four colossal statues, can fail to feel that in its solemn 
magnificence it is one of the mnsterpieces of Egyptian 
art, while his funerary temple at Thebes, thcRamosseum, 
is without doubt the most picturesque of all the long row 
of temples along the desert, but this is perhaps in some 
measure due to the condition in which it is of partial but 
not too complete ruin. 

At Karnak Ranieses II. finished the I-Iypostyle Hall, 
which his father had not lived to complete, built the 
forecourt of Luxor temple, and In addition to these 
immense works he did a great deal more in the Della, 
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apparenlly, than nny of his prcdwessors, for, while 
Thebes remained the religious capital of the fotintry, 
Raineses and his successors tended to live more at Tnnis, 
the old Ilykscis town in the northeast. Owing to ll»c 
extreme difficulty of excavation there, very little has 
come out of Tanis, either belonging lo Ramoses 11 . or 
to the prveoding age, but Ramoses certainly found ami 
inscribed there his name on the big black granite statues 
and sphinxes which have been describotl Jis pr<jl>ably far 
more ancient (j). 75). 

Tani.H was a nmri* convenient centre for the capiial of a 
ni*w empifo, which Raim's<*s hoped would inelude Syria 
within its Ixiunds, than Thohe.s ever could havo been; 
also the desire for a o>oh?r climate may have entered Into 
this preference f<»r the north, only at the prtwm day the 
water supply of Tanis is st> had and the .situiulon among 
salt marshes so unhealthy that some great change in the 
condilinns of the place must have come about since the 
New Rmpire, in fuel a general subsidence of that part of 
tlie Delta is supposed to have happened in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. 

In one of the enrliesi of Raineses’ ntimy campaigns in 
Syria he met wiili a great adventure, which he aftcrwartls 
deacrilxjd and pictured at length on the temple walls t^f 
Karnak, the Ramesseum, and Luxor. The account of 
the Battle of Kadesh against the Hitliie king Metdiaand 
his Syrian allies is a really graphic piece of liieraturo, 
ond it dot's not at all resemble the tisoal conventional 
accounts of their victories which wc expect to find the 
Kgyplinn kings writing out for the benefit of posterity. 

The tale begins with the taking captive of two Arab 
prisoners, who really were spies sent by the ITitritc king 
and gave false information that tlie enemy were retreat¬ 
ing and had pradically evacuated Kadesh and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. Acting on this, Rameses pushed forward 
rapidly with one division of his troops, and afterwards 
left even these and went on with ortly his bodyguard, 
believing that he had nothing to do but to march into 
tCadesh, Then the H if tiles fell upon this single division 
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nnd put it to flight, while the chariots gathered round 
the town to cut off all chance of the king’s escaping- 
Tlic first news of the disaster that reached Rameses was 
from some companies of the defeated division who rushed 
into his camp in disorder, and their evil tidings were 
confirmed by two more captured neduins, who con¬ 
fessed, under the lash, that the King of the Hittites had 
his whole army drawn up around Kadesh. Tiierc surely 
must have been some extraordinary error on the part of 
the IliUitc commander, as there sccmetl ubsolulely no 
rhance for Rann’ses U) get away, but in the face of this 
terrible .siutatiem the yuung king behaved like a hero, 
and, instead <if surrendering, grasped the fact that in 
btddncss and lightning swiflnesw lay one possible way of 
safely. He rlmrgcd in his chariot at the ihinnest point 
of the enveloping line, broke it, charged again, and 
drove back the King of A 1 epj)o and his forces to the 
river, where he held them until reinforcements came up. 
It was not a victory for Hgypt, but ihe marvel was that 
he saved it from being a crushing defeat. 

Thu representation of this noitlc of ICadesh on the 
temple walls of the Remessemn and Karnak are well 
known, but the vast composition was too much for 
Hgyptian artists, and the result is rather confused, not 
beautiful, and very difficult to xtndcrsiand without the 
help of a handbook, but those accustomed to Egyptian 
drawing of scenes will be able to trace the line of the 
river, the fortress, and the troops of the King of Aleppo 
struggling in the water and some drowned in their flight, 
while the king himself is being held upside down by one 
of his rescuers, probably to let him get rid of the water 
be had swallowed- The King of Egypt standing in 
his chariot and charging his foes is, of course, unmis¬ 
takable. 

After this Rameses made a great many campaigns in 
Syria, but the Hittite power was so strong there that he 
never regained complete supremacy over the country, 
and at the death of the Hittite king Metella he made 
peace on equal terms with Metella’s successor, Kher 
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Awr. A copy of llie terms of this treaty was made by 
(he Hiltites on a silver tablet and sent to Egypt; there 
must also have been a copy made in Egypt and sent to 
the Hittites, but neither of these survives. The wording 
of the tablet, however, is known, as Ramoses had It 
inscribed on the temple walls at Thebes, where It may 
still be read. Tins peace was kept during the remainder 
of Rameses’ long reign. Some thirteen years later he 
marrietl the daughter of KhCl Asar, and the Hiltiie king 
came to Egypt to celebrate the occasion and to confirm 
the friendship, The foreign princess received the 
figyptlan name of Miit Kefcrtt Ra and was considered 
as "the great royal wife," but had many colleagues In 
(he dlgnity- 

Thc queen, whose features are best known to us, Nofer- 
tari, who was already (narrled at the time of Ratnescs’ 
accession, is burled in the Valley of the Tombs of the 
Queens, and her figure often apwars by the side of the 
king on his colossal statues In lAixor temple and else¬ 
where. The beautiful and very brilliant paintings In her 
tomb show a new experiment In technique, for an effect 
of modelling Is given by shading on the face and arm.s. 
This also may be seen in some of the private tombs of 
the period. 

Perhaps the best portrait of Ramesos himself is in 
Turin, but the Cairo Mu.seum has many of his monu¬ 
ments, and within easy reach of Cairo are one or two 
Statues of him which arc seen bv all visitors who go to 
Sakkara from Rcdrasheln and pass over the Memphis 
mounds- There, in front of the temple of Ptah, he set 
up the two mighty colossal figures now fallen to the 
ground, and niadc other large additions to the old shrine, 
among tliam the sphinx with the royal head which was 
found and raised on to its pedestal a few years ago. 

After a reign of sixty-seven years, and at the age of 
ninety, he passed away and left the kingdom to his 
thirteenth son, Merenptah, who was already well on in 
life, but inherited a goodly portion of his father's energy. 
He, too, erected temples and other buildings on an exten- 
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give scflle, nnd was even more unscrupulous than his 
faiher in loking* possession of monuments which were 
already standing. 

Merenpiah’s name is widely known, larg;ely because 
of the tradition that he was the Pliaraoh who hardened 
his heart and would not let Israel go, but, as has been 
seen, dlls tide to fame is at the least uncertain. As 
regards art, his reign is generally considered to mark 
a decided decadence, but there is much beauty in the 
portrait head of him on his granite sarcophagus, which 
ilos in place in his tomb in the valley at Thelxis, and also 
in hi.s colossal pt>rtrail in Cairo Museum. His funerary 
temple was on the desert, just behind the temple of 
Aincnhotep 111 ., which he ransacked to furnish it. and 
here it was that the fine stela of Amenhotep of which the 
vicissitudes have been described at length (p. 103) was 
finally discovered, having been employed by Mcrenptah 
to strengthen his foundations. Another stela of Amen¬ 
hotep III., which was also " annexed” by Merenpiah, 
has still the original Eighteenth-^nasty inscription on 
one side, but on its other face Mcrenptah engraved a 
long list of his conquests. He conducted a great many 
campaigns, for there were revolts against Egypt both in 
Syria and on the western front, whore (he Libyans were 
beginning to exercise a serious pressure, and probably 
all (hat Merenptali was able to do was to held Egypt end 
keep out invasion, but to that extent at least he did defeat 
his enemies on both fronts and made large claims to 
victory on his monuments. 

This stela is particularly interesting, as in it there 
occurs the first mention in Egyptian of the people of 
Israel, of whom it is said, in a description of the state of 
Canaan: "They of Jenoam have ceased to exist, the 
people of Israel are laid waste and their seed is destroyed, 
Syria is become as the widows of Egypt." This passage, 
although perhaps not conclusive evidence against the 
Exodus having taken place in the time of Merenptah, is 
undoubtedly a serious difficulty, and would be much 
easier to understand under the other hypothesis, for in 


CHAPTER X 

LATE NEW EMPIRE: DYNASTIES X.\.~XXVI. 

(t20S-<ffi3 IKC.) 

Ramksus hi. mav be considered die lust of the grout 
Pharnolis of the New Empire. Not only did be, like 
Ills predecessors, rule with absolute supremacy over the 
whtUft of Egypt, but lie carried bis forces abroad, sub¬ 
dued Syria, and defeated the Libyans on the west, And 
he bulk as magniriccntly, if not quite so bmiud fully, as 
tliey liad done, for his huge moriuaiy temple, Me<lincr 
Halm, yields to none of the others in size and splendour, 
it is the latest in time and the farlbcst to the south of all 
that rich array of pylons and columned halls that once 
edged the Theljan desert. His tomb is in the Valley, a 
well-known one, with some good pictures of his foreign 
captives in it; his mummy and bis shroud are in Cairo 
Museum. There exists, too, a papyrus which gives long 
lists of the booty he brought to fe^pt and of his bene¬ 
factions to the temple of Amen Ka, which exceeded 
anything done by his forerunners. The riches of Karnak 
and the amount of landed property possessed by the 
priests of Amen was enormous; in fact, the slate of 
1 ‘^ypi something like what Italy was 

before the Risorgimento—the Church aciuiilly owned 
most of tile land and drew dues and taxes from llm njynl 
estates as well. 

Outside in the Mediterranean lands there was a chang¬ 
ing world, for between the old ^gcan civilisation and 
that of Greece and Rome there intervened centuries of 
barbarism ; even as between the l)reAk-up of the Roman 
Empire and the rise of modern Europe, there lay the 
long gap of the “ Dark Ages.’' It has been noted that in 
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the time of Amenhotep III. or his son, some catastrophe 
overtook Knossos in Crete, which blots out ite after 
history, and in the same way a shutter seems to descend 
on Troy, Mycen®, and the other JEgean towns, ine 
legends of their vanished courts and peoples are welJ 
known to us from the poems and plays of ancient 
Greece, where tliey represented the iieroic age; the great¬ 
ness of their art has come to us in recent yc^ as a 
revelation, and it may be that further wonders will appear 
when their writings ure deciphered, but, to present know'- 
Icdf^', all sudclcnly stops short and for centuries there 
is nothing to sec, nothing to hear, except what Greek 
historians long after (ell of the migrations, the wild 
northerners who came down Co the southern sea and 
rapiurea the mainlands and islnnds, harrying and de¬ 
stroying as they wenr. . 

In Syria a new, non-Stsmiiic people, the Philistines, 
who were not there when the Children of Israel iirK got 
into the country, now appear in great strength, ^ey 
arc expressly said in some passages in the prophets to 
have come from Crew (Jcr. xlvii. 5), and probably were 
emigrants from it and other islands, driven out under 
the pmsaiiro of the Invading barbarians. U must have 
Ixsen from these civilised immigrants Hying fmm their 
ravneed homes that the Semitic inhabitants of Tyre ana 
Sidon learned their taste for trade and seafaring, and so 
carried on some measure of the old Minoan culture and 
traditions under what is known as the Phecnician Empire. 

The illustration on p. 126 shows the head of a 
Philistine wearing tlw peculiar helmet by which they 
were distinguished. It comes from the temple* ot 

Medinet Ilabu. , _ 

Very likely more of these exiles from the /ligean are 
to be recognised in David’s mercenary troops—the 
Cherethices and Pcleihitas. . ^ 

On the inside and outside of the temple of Medina 
Habu are many scenes of the king’s victories and lists 
of the foreign towns which he captured, but the detail is 
rather coarse in workmanship and difficult to understand. 
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It is ioMresting, however^ to notice how many foreign 
mercenaries Ramescs 111 . employed, and also the f<ict 
that they are quite different in dress and type from the 
“foreigners*' shown in the old Eighteenth-Dynasty 
tombs, and from the mercenary troops tliat took pan in 
Ramoses Il.’s campaigns. Tliese that occur most frc> 
qucntly on the walls of Medinot llahu arc Sardinians 
and Philistines, but there are certainly others from among 
tfic nmny peoples wlto were wandering ahoul id tliat 
time .seeking new settlements. 
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The two colossal statues of Amenhotep III. and Thyi, 
now in Cairo Museum, had l>cen appropriated hy 
Ramoses from the ten»plc of Amenhfjtcp III. close hy 
and set up in tlte Court of Medinet linbu. His palace 
was built adjoining the temple on the south, and a 
window may be .seen in (he wall of the temple where 
he used to appear to (he people on state occasions from 
the palace. There are in (he museum several windows 
and other arclutectural pieces from Mcdinet Ilabu and a 
Ane series of figures of captives made of coloured faience 
from the inlay of a door. 

For some fit*c hundred years after Rameses HI. there 
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are few outstanding events or figures in Egyptian history, 
but on the other hand n great deni is known about the 
period from the nrchreological side, and a picture can be 
formed of these centuries when Egypt was pursuing her 
lonely and pious ancient ways, while out of Che chaos 
beyond her boundaries the forces were gradually shaping 
chat were to bring about her overthrow. During the later 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties there is a notable 
change in tomb decoration in the direction of more 
elaborate mythology and funeral ritual. Scenes of the 
“weigliing of the licwt” and others which righcfuJly 
belong to ihe underworld, therefore to the interior of the 
coffin or IJtI rial cluimber, now appear on the walls of the 
chapel, This weighing of the heart is a very frequent 
Kccne both in the Uoolc of the Dead and on lumh walls. 
The dead man is led into the judgment hall by Anubi.s, 
who next appenr.^t as regulating the balances. In 
scale is the heart, shaped like a Uule stone vase; in the 
other is the weight, in die form of a feather, the sign of 
truth. The weight is often made to represent the goddess 
Maac, goddess of Truth, wearing the feather as a head¬ 
dress. Above on an upper line arc some of the figures 
of the deities who acted as jurors for Osiris; hclow a 
demon waits in case of an adverse verdict. Thoih, the 
scrilw, writes down the confession of the dead man, 
which is spoken by his heart. Lastly, he is led into (he 
presence of Osiris, Uis, and Nephthysand is pronounced 
“ true of voice —justified (see illustration, p. isfl), 

In this connection U may he well to mention a new 
use of scarabs which became common at this time. 
When the heart was removed from the body in the 
process of mummification, a large scarab was put in its 
place, generally made of black or d.'»rk green stone and 
inscribed with the chapter from the Book of the Dead 
relating to the “ negative confession,” so called because 
it consists of a long list of evil things that Che man did 
not do, bul the custom implies a rather high idea of 
personal responsiblltty. These scarabs are called “ heart 
scarabs,” and are well known in all collections. 
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tliat case Israel would have been settled m Palestine long 
before. 

Recent excavations have imco\'erod I he ruins of a 
palace built by Merenptah at Memphis, not far from the 
temple of Plali, with which if may have Ijcen connected. 
Some columns from this palace are in the Cairo Museum 
and show a curious decoration of coloured faience inlay, 
which was much used in the buiUling. A great <lcal of 
gold lt*nf was also employed, and the gniieral effect, even 
when toned down by a very subdue<l light, must have 
been extraordinarily gay—not to siiy gaudy. And at 
Abydos, behind the great temple of Osiris, there are 
large buildings, not yet entirely cleared and not at all 
well understood. They were ctTlainly connected with 
the Mysteries of Osiris, which in some way .showed forth 
his death and resurrection, but the nature of the eero 
monies is quite unknown. 

One or two long corridors are inscribed with carlouches 
of Merenplfth and have every appearance of being his 
work, but a few years ago a building on a lower level 
and of a totally different character was unearthed. Its 
walls are of massive sandstone blocks, but it is divided 
into aisles by ntagnificent granite columns and archi¬ 
traves of a else exceeding those even in the Granite 
Temple; these are perfectly plain and supremely impres¬ 
sive. The sandstone wall at the eastern end is covered 
by inscriptions of Mercnplah, but no one with any know¬ 
ledge of Egyptian art could for one moment credit him 
with having designed or carried out such a building as 
this. A.s it is undoubtedly very like Chephren’s temple 
In style, it is most probably of the same period, and may 
be considered as another splendid Old Empire edifice; 
but the possibility should not be lost sight of that it may 
be a solitary example of a great monument of the Middle 
Empire. J^o one visiting Abydos should fail to go round 
to the back of the temple and see this most imposing 
ruin. 

The private tombs of the Nineteenth Dynasty are 
extremely interesting and show some novelty of treat- 
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mcnt. The execution is generally much more rapid ond 
free than in those of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and there 
is less regularity of arrangement of the scenes, for subjects 
concerned with the funerary service and the judgment in 
the other world now begin to appear on the walls of the 
ouler chapel as well as of the inner part. 

Graceful lines and pleasing colour arc characteristic of 
this period: most visitors see the beautiful tomb of 
Ncfcrlari in the Valley of the Queens, and the smaller 
toiiibs of Nakht, Mcnnn, and Userhat, all on the way 
between the Ramessrum and Dcr H Rahri, are well 
worth a visit. Pinto XlV. is interesting ns giving nn 
idea of how very excellently nbjicts of daily life were 
made at I his time. This silver vase wiili a golden rim 
nn<l golden ibex as a handle was found some years ago 
in the rubbish mounds of ^agnxig (Rubastis), together 
with a great quantity of jewellery and household and 
kllchcn utensils. They probably came from a goldsmith’s 
workshop, for the large numbers of some object# could 
have had no meaning in a private house, and, being 
found in ihc mounds of a ruined town, were, of course, 
intended for use in daily life and not as a provision for 
the tomb. The jewellery in this fmd is somewhat massive 
and heavy, less pleasing, perhaps, than the vases and 
goblets. All these objects arc in the jewel room of Cairo 
Museum. 

After Mcrenptah decadence fairly set in, and the 
Nineteenth Dynasty ends with a few rulers of little 
importance, of wiiom, however, there liappen to be some 
relics in various museums; but it is an obscure period 
and undoubtedly there w'orc political troubles in the 
country. The army appears to have been strong, but 
was largely composed of foreigners who were at this 
time Immigrating Into Egypt in large numbers. Order 
was re-established under Setnekht and bis son Ramoses 
III., who may have been descendants of the old royal 
line, but assumed the titulary of a new dynasty. 
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A good example of tomb furniture of lliis timo-'in the 
Cniro Museun>—is from tlie tomb of ^nnejem, in the 



same room as Ma her Pra's funerary outfit, winch is 
about five hundred years older. The differences are 
striking. 

Rnmeses III. was followed by eleven other kings, all 
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c<»lJed Rameses, 0/ whom very Jiule is known except their 
tombs, but that little goes to show Che ever Increasing 
power of the priests of Amen Ra, and also the probability 
that order was no longer being very well kept. The 
priests were disquieted by rumours wiiich readied them 
us to the state of the royal graves, and they appointed a 
commission to enquire into the matter. Tiic report of 
this coiunitssion happily survives, and sheds much light 
on tlic legal procedure of (he time. The witnesses were 
examined by beating, as would of course have been doiie 
in Kgype n( any time before the linglish occupation; and 
their evidence and subsequent Inspection disclosed that a 
good many of the royal iom})s )uid already been plun¬ 
dered. 

Soon after (liis the feeble line of Ramesidcs seems to 
have died out, and the High Priest of Amen, llur Hur by 
name, took possession of the throne, uniting, as it were, 
the Itmpiie with the Papacy. The kings of this priestly 
dynasty (the iwcnty*Rrsi), probably only controlled Che 
south, for there were other kings ruling in Tanis, but 
they seem to have i)een connected blood or marriage, 
and all to have been buried at Thebes. Tiiey were 
extremely pious in their devotion to the mummies of Che 
kings, their predecessors; for Instance, Her Hor re¬ 
wrapped the body of $eti, Painezem that of Rnmescs II., 
and others were re wrapped even iiiuru than once, os the 
present linen shrouds bear testimony. They were so 
mucJi concerned to keep the mummies safe from robbery 
that they moved them about and gathered several into 
one tomb to ensure better guarding; finally a good many 
of the royal bodies were buried together in a vault near 
Der el Bahri, where they were found in modern limes. 

The coffins of tlicse priest-kings themselves and their 
families were found in another cache near Der el Bahri, 
and form a series of much importance to the student of 
Egyptian religion, but they are so covered with detail 
that it is hopeless for anyone not a specialist to gather 
much meaning from them; the objects, however, which 
were buried along with them are of a good deal of interest. 

9 
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This Twenty-first Dynasty was driven out by a stronger 
one, supposed to be Libyan in origin; the priest-kings 
Red, taking cheir learning and some of the treasures of 
Amen Ra with them, up to die distant Sudan, where 
they found a submissive people, already obedient to the 
spiritual and secular rule of Ugypt, and tlicy were able 
to carry on their religion and worship in peace and 
safety; and there, strange to say, they seem to Iiavc 
ncQuired new strength and vigour. 

Tiie Twenty-second Dynasty kings were mostly called 
Sheshonq and Osorkon and had their capital at l^ubasils 
(Zagazig), where die ruins of a festival hall built by 
Osorkon U. for his " Sed lleb" or jubilee still exist. 
Although they had overcome the priestly dynasty whicli 
preceded them, they were still devout sons of Amen, and 
Sheshonq !. intend^ to build on a vast scale at ICarn&k; 
in fact he is believed to have laid out the huge forecourt, 
but he died before he had proceeded very far. This 
Sheshonq 1 . Is almost certainly the Shishak of whom we 
read in the First Book of Kin^ (tx. i6), that he captured 
Geser and gave it as a dowry to his daughter on her 
marriage with Solomon. He was no very good friend to 
his son-in-law afterwards, however, as it suited him too 
well that there should be quarrels in Palestine, and he 
gave shelter and hospitality to the (vro rival claimants to 
the throne of Israel, (ladad and Jeroboam, who had 
taken refuge in Egypt to escape from Solomon. After 
the death of Solomon, Jerobmm was recalled by the 
Israelites, who were rebelling against King ReholMami 
and became the first king of the northern kingdom. 
Shishak came up to Jerusalem in the fifth year of Reh^ 
bo&m, plundered the town and carried away tlie golden 
treasures of Solomon, and this campaign is recorded 
both in the Bible and on the walls of Karnak. 

Artistically this is rather a dull period, and the amount 
of relics of it which fill many museums is perhaps 
responsible for the conventional ideas of art and religion 
which are associated with Egypt in the minds of many 
people, before they have seen tbe older moouments and 
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realised how much more dignity and beauty the eariier 
art possesses. Here tliere are quantities 0/ uskabtiu 
Canopic vases, and elaborate coffins, painted with 
brilliant colours and decorated with scenes of worship 
and mythology repeated with wearisome iteration till all 
effect is lost. 

At the close of the Twenty-second Dynasty we come 
on Another of the obscure ages of Egypt, but lig)it is just 
l>oglnning to fall on it, thanks to recent researches in the 
far south, It has long been Unown that the Twenty-third 
Dynasty was reckoned as “ Hthiopian and that Egypt 
was governed from the distant capital of Napam, up at 
the hourth Cataract of the Nile, but it comes ns a surprise 
to find that this Ethiopian dominion was really Egyptian 
in the best sense? that its kings present themselves as 
guardians of Egyptian civilisation and traditions; chat 
though their chief sanctuary was the tcn^ple of Amen at 
Nnpaia, they were loyal worshippers of Amen at Thebes; 
and chat under them arc and literature flourislied and 
were fresher and more vigorous than tnvthing the Nile 
Valley had seen for generations. Dr. Reisner, of 
Harvard, excavating on behalf of Boston Museum, has 
in cl^e last few years worked out the history of the 
Ethiopian kingdom in great detail. The kings reverted 
to the old Egyptian custom of being buried in pyramids; 
all of the pyramids have now been explored and idenlified 
with their builders, and Boston Museum lies an extra¬ 
ordinarily fine display of the objects found in these royal 
graves and in the surrounding cemeteries. As the ex¬ 
cavations are conducted by permission of the Sudan 
Government, the finds are divided between the Museums 
of Boston and Khartoum, and Cairo has no claim to 
them, but by arrangement with Dr. Reisner it has been 
possible to acquire a fine set of duplicates, mostly 
figures and four^dation deposits from the 
pyramids, which are of great Importance, as they fill in 
a period of Egyptian history from which, naturally, few 
royal monuments can ever be found in Egypt itself. 

First and greatest among these Ethiopian kings Is 
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Pitinkhi, whose exploits are inscribed on a stein found at 
Gebel Borkal, near the Fourth Cataract, many years ago. 
It sliows chat Hgypt must have fallen to pieces at the end 
of the Twenty-second Dynasty, and that it was ad in inis- 
lered by local chiefs and nobles, nli of whom owed 
allegiance to the Ethiopian king. It describes at some 
Icngtti and with quite unusual spirit, how Lower Egypt 
revolted and an expedition had to be sent from Nubia to 
subdue the rebels, how this army failed, and at last liow 
the king himself at the head of ills army made a victorious 
campaign. From thu injunctions lie gave to his troops 
as to how they sliould pay ittcir devotions to Anion Ka 
as they passetf Thebes on their way nurlih wo see that he 
was at least as devout as any of his predecessors. He 
says I " When ys approach Thebes and the entrance to 
Ksrnak, enter ye into llie water, wash ye In llie river, 
dress on the bank of the stream, unstring the bow, 
loosen the arrow. Let.no chief boast as possessing might, 
there is no strength to the migiuy if lie regard not Amen. 
He maketh the feeble handed to be strong handed; a 
multitude may turn their backs before a few; one man 
may conquer a thousand.*’ 

And afterwards, when Piankhi had Tin ally overcome 
all the rebel princes and they had made submission to 
him, he went to the old temple of Pa of Heliopolis to 
give thanks for his victories and entered the temple 
witli rejoicings. The rites of the chamber of early 
morning were performed, (he cloak was put on, he was 
purified with incense and cold water, (low’crs for the Hat 
Uen Pen (liousc of tlic obelisks) were brouglit to him. 
He took the flowers, he ascended tlie staircase to the 
great window to see Ra in the Hat I 3 cn Ben. The 
king himself stood alone, lie put the key in the bolt, he 
opened the double doors and saw his Fatlier Rn at his 
rising.” 

One very pleasant touch in this fine inscription is his 
anger with Nemart of Heraclcopolis for having I« his 
horses starve. ” As 1 live, as I love Ra, as my nostril is 
refreshed with life, very grievous are these things to my 
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hcnrt, the sttirving of my horses, more than any ill that 
thou hast done in the fulfilling of thine own desires.” 

Rut the Nubian kings soon had 10 face a harder task 
than the reoonqitcst of Egypt. The rise of Assyria to a 
dominant place in the Hast had become a fearful danger 
to all its neighbours, for the Assyrians were the most 
cruel of conquerors, We read in tlie Old Testament how 
the cIoikI darkened over Syria, and it was only too sure 
that the rich lantl of Rgypt wotiUI not long escape attack. 
Slmbakn, the son of Pfankhi, sent an army against them 
under Tirhnka (Ttiharlta) which was defeated, but the 
mysterious destruclitm winch overtook the army of 
Sennacherib at the gait'.'i of J{*rusalcm doubtless .saved 
Egypt also for n lime. 

When Tnhnrlca suececdctl to the throne jiu moved his 
capital down to Tan is in the Oelra, hoping thus to he 
better able to bold the frontier of Egypt, He met 
Esarhaddon, King of Assyria, in battle several times, but 
generally got the worst of It, for though he managed 
to Iceep the south free from Invasion, N^mphis and the 
Delta were thoroughly pillnged by the Assyrians, This 
was quite n different thing for ifie country from being 
under a Libyan or a Nubian king, who fiad the same 
religion and cxistoms as the Egyptians t the Assyrians 
were d^-siroyers and plunderers, xvho sought only booty 
and carried death and devastntion to every place where 
they penetrated. Talmrkn died and was safely buried in 
his pyramid in the Sudan, with treasures of gold and 
silver about him, some of which e.scnpcd the ancient 
robbers, and will be the glory of the museum at 
Khartoum, but in the reign of his son, Tahotamen, an 
attempt by the Delta princes to shake off the Assyrian 
yoke was crushed with appalling vehemence Ijy Assur- 
banipal (SardanapaUts), who pushed up as far as Thebes 
and sacked it with a completeness of which we read in 
the prophet Nahum: “Art thou better than populous 
No [s.g.y No or Nut Amen—Thebes], that was situate 
among tlie waters, that had the waters round about it, 
whose rampart was the sea, and her wall was from the 
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s«A ? Ethiopia An<! Egypt vere her strength, &nd it was 
infinite; Put nnd Lubim [Upper Egypt and Libya] \vere 
her helpers. Yet was she carried away, she went into 
captivity : her young children also were dashed in pieces 
At the top of A [I the streets: and they cast lots for her 
honourable men, and all her great men were bound in 
chains." Whnt riches Assurhanipal must have found 
there I What golden store muse Itavc gone to (ill the 
palaces of Nineveh! What treasure of statues and 
beautiful columns must Im'u bevn shattered and d^ 
slroyed I J'ur Knrnak had never Iwforc lK*en plundered 
an<I its wealth must have been like the strength of 
Thebes—infinite. The Assyrian.^ did not go farther 
south, and many Egyptians must have escaped to the 
remote capital in the Sudan, where they found a home 
among friends and kindred, and could worship their own 
god. Amen Ra, in their familiar way in his southern 
shrine. Egyptian art and religion flourished there for 
centuries, and only gradually assumed a more African 
character, as, with the rise of Egypt to power again 
under the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, its centre shifted to 
the nortl>cm parts of the Empire. 

No attempt was made by the Assyrians to keep per^ 
manent hold over Thebes and Upper Egypt; after the 
sack of the place they went down stream again, and 
Thebes, though sorely fallen from its former glory, did 
not cease to be looked on as the reli^ous capital. The 
high priestesses of Amen belonged to the old royal 
family and were closely related to the reigning kings in 
Ethiopia. It seems that tliey were looked on as the 
official wives of the god, so that it is not surprising that 
the succession, together with (he right to the revenues of 
the temple, should have been vested in them, and that 
they were considered as the channel of the royal descent, 
which could now be transmitted by adoption. Thus 
Piankhi caused his wife and sister, Amenardas, to be 
adopted by Shepenuapet I., high priestess and daughter 
of Osorkon III. of the Twenty-second Dynasty. Amen¬ 
ardas is well known from a beautiful alabaster statue in 
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Cairo. Amenardas tn turn adopted Shepenuapct II., 
the sister of Taharka, who was afterwards, when a very 
old woman, compelled by Psamtik I. to adopt his 
daughter Nitocris, and so to legitimise the new dynasty 
(Che twenty-sixth), and at the same time transfer all the 
revenues belonging tc clje office. A stela exists with an 
account of this adoption which gives lists of the properly 
held by the high priestess. The amount was still very 
largo in spite of the recent destruction of so much of the 
temple treasure. The policy of these Tlieban princesses 
was guided by “ the fourth prophet of Amen, Mentu- 
cm lint," whose wise old face is well known from his 
portrait in Cairo, a remarkable piece of work, allowing 
groat individuality. He administered their estates and 
did his utmost to repair the havoc wrought by the 
Assyrians. 

During this very troubled time, when Thebes and 
Ethiopia were struggling to maintain independence, the 
Delta remained under the heavy yoke of Assyria, and 
when this was at length lightened by the pressure on 
Assyria by Medes and Scythians, Lower Egypt was once 
more divided up into petty principalities under local 
chiefs. In the Sudan, after the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, 
the separation from Egypt became gradually more 
marlced; the capital was moved .south from Napata to 
Meroe, south of Khartoum. This distant kingdom was 
practically independent of Egypt, and worked out a 
language and an art of its own, some of the products of 
which are remarkably Interesting, For centuries longer 
the Ethiopian kings were still buried in pyramids, which, 
however, were very different from the old ones, being 
quite small and steep. There are traces of a female line 
of rulers at a late period- Probably " Candace, Queen 
of the Ethiopians," was one of these; in fact, Candace 
seems not to be a personal noun, but a royal title like 
Pharaoh. 


CHAPTER XI 


riW S/li77C PERIOD: PART I.--TWENTY- 
SIXTH DYNASTY 

li.c^ 

pROJT rliis time onwards the history of Y.fiypt is so 
much involved witli that of other nations that any short 
account of it is necessarily extremely incomplete; yet an 
attempt at fuller explanation demands so much space 
and leads us so far from the Egyptian monuments that 
the temptation to stray must be sternly resisted. It was 
noted in the last chapter that I^:ypt, while subject to 
Ethiopia, had been conquered by the Assyrians, who 
overran tJifi Della and pushed up the Nile as far as 
Thebes, which they satied, but afterwards withdrew 
from Upper Egypt, which remained under the contrt'l of 
the Ethiopian dynasty. 

The Books of Kin^ and of the Prophets are full of 
the events which were taking place at this lime, for the 
position of the peoples of Palestine was perilous in the 
extreme; in fact, whether Egypt or Mesopotamia became 
conqueror in the struggle tl^y were pretty certain to fall 
victims, and the prophedes arc lately made up of 
warnings to Israel and Judah of the fate awaiting them 
in the near future and the not less certain vengeance that 
would overtake their enemies in time to come. 

In the West, meanwhile, out of the confusion of 
migrating peoples, a new order bad shaped itself, and on 
the mainland of Greece, the islands, and the Asia Minor 
coast, a new civilisation was rising of a type the world 
had not yet seen. Tt was a dawning of a new day for 
the world when— 
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" Some grave Tyrian trader, from the aea 
Descried at aunriao nn emerging prow. 

• • • • « 

And saw the merry Grecian coaster come 
Freighted with amber grapes and Chian wine, 

Green bursting ftgs and tunnies steeped in brine. 

And knew the intruders on his Ancient home, 

The young, llght*hearted masters of the waves.” 

The Grookft brftup'ht a nftw brMth of freedom, a new 
curloaiiy about the world, n new desire to Liy down Jaws 
of rig’lu and justice for all mankind. Individual cities 
were developing instiutlions of their own and, though 
there was great rivalry iwtween the stales of the European 
and the Asiatic shores, all acknowledged and took pride 
in (heir common Hellenism, Greek thought and customs 
Iiad begun to exercise much influence on the non-Hel¬ 
lenic states of Asia Minor also, while far west, on the 
hanks of distant Tiber, a little community had just begun 
to try experinjents in self-government which led to mighty 
results. But as yet Greek art was in the period we have 
learned to call archaic, and “ classical ” Greece—much 
Ic-ss Rome—was not, 

The weight of tradition lay too heavy on Egypt for her 
to be mucli affected by this change of outlook, but with 
the Twenly^ixth Dynasty she entered into regular rela¬ 
tions of commerce with her neighbours 10 the east and 
west and began to admit strangers within her boundaries, 

The Assyrian expeditions to Egypt had really been 
raids on a large scale, for the Assyrians never attempted 
to administer the country themselves, and the Delta was 
ruled by local chiefs, as it had been under the Ethiopians, 
only now they were obliged to pav tribute to Assyria 
and even to fight against the armies from Ethiopia which 
endeavoured to deliver them from the foreigners. In 
one of thei^e battles, Necho, prince of A\is, was killed, 
and his son, Psamtik or Psammetichus, fled to Assyria, 
but was recalled after the Ethiopians were finally 
defeated. The account of the rise of the T\venty-eixth 
Dyna.'Jty under him is given by Herodotus, perhaps 
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somewhat poetically, but certainly on the exact lines of 
what happened. lie relates that the E>eltA was divided 
among twelve kings who ruled on terms of exact ecjualUy 
and t& strictest friendship (perhaps a poetic touch here !), 
having made an agreement to that effect by reason of an 
oracle which had predicted that “ whoever of them 
should offer an oblation in the temple of Vulcan (Ptah 
of Memphis) from a brazen bowl should reign over all 
Egypt.” In course of time, on rnie ocension when the 
kings were about to offer their usual ol)lation, the high 
priest of Vulcan by mistake brought out eleven golden 
bowls instead of twelve, and Psamlik, without any evil 
intention, took off his hmzen helmet and made the 
libation from it; but (he other kings, seeing at once the 
significance of the act, resolved to put him to death ; this 
sentence was, however, commuted to banishment to the 
marshlands of the northern Delta. When in exile he 
sent to Buto, to consult the ancient oracle there, and 
received the answer that ** vengeance should come from 
the sea when men of brass should appear.” He was 
incredulous that such a thing could happen, but when, 
after no long time, some Ionian and Carian pirates 
landed in Egypt, all clad in brazen armour, Psamtik, 
perceiving that here was the accomplishment of the 
oracle, offered them a high price for their assistance, and 
by their help, along with that of a party of Egyptians 
who were friendly Co him, be gained the sovereignty over 
the whole country. 

And from this time onwards the Greeks have come to 
Egypt to stay. No militar? expeditions could be under¬ 
taken without the aid of (3reek mercenaries, and very 
soon the enterprise of Greek merchants claimed settle 
ments and privileges within the boundaries of Egypt 
which had hitherto so car^uUy shut out all foreigners. 
They were, of course, allotted special districts, where 
their customs would not interfere with those of the 
Egyptian people; the soldiers were pven two Delta 
towns as colonies, and the merchants got a quarter in 
Memphis, to begin with, and later were allowed to build 
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a new town for themselves at Naucratis m the Delta. 
All this period, from the beginning of the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty, 663 B.C., down to the end of the Thirtieth 
Dynasty In 330 B-C., Is known as Saitlc. The royal 
residence was now at Sais, but there was a great deal 
of building at Memphis and other towns, while Tliebes 
continued to be a sort of religious capital as well as the 
chief sanctuary of the South. Very little survives of the 
ndcUtinns made at this tin^e to the temple of Ptah at 
Mcmplus, but one of the iwsc Unown things in Egypt is 
the Scrapoum at 5 iakkara, where the largest and finest of 
the immense bull codins were the work of tins time and 
give some idea of the honour that must have been paid 
to Apis in his lifetime when sucli vast expense was gone 
to for his funeral- Ptah ^vas believed to be incarnate in 
a bull; the calf was selected by special markings and 
was housed in the temple and treated with the utmost 
reverence. One of the great sights of Memphis was lo 
watch him frisking about In his open courtyard, and his 
movements were supposed to have oracular signifiennee, 
which was interpreted by the priests. 

But the most marked feature of Saitic iirl and religion 
was a revival of the past. It w'as a regular Renaissance, 
and the admiration of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty Egyp¬ 
tians for the work of their ancestors of 2,000 years b^ore 
is something like the awaking of Europe in the sixteenth 
century to the beauties of Greek art and literature. 
Priesthoods were revived at the pyramid temples which 
had been abandoned for so many ages, restoration and 
repairs were extensively carried out, the old formula of 
the tomb inscriptions were introduced, and the style of 
the Old Empire sculptures was copied on the tomb 
reliefs. In these and in many other ways the Egyptians 
of the &\iilc period tried to Imitate their long perished 
past, but It was all Imitation and always shoe's itself. 
No art can repeat itself after 2,000 years, and the gap 
that separates Psammetichus from Khufu Is not less than 
that but more, and it is not by the archaistic wall-reliefs, 
charming though they sometimes are, that Saitic art will 
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live, but by iJs own excellence in portraiture and in the 
great skill of goldsmiths and mcUl workers. 

There are some interesting spcdmens of reliefs frt)iii 
tombs of this period in Cairo Museum, and the fine 
collection of bronze statuettes is of great Imporlancx* 
by reason both of their artistic and their mythohigiftil 
significance. Tlicy arc often figures of special divinilios, 
such AS Neltb, the patroness of Sais, wlmm thu (IrreUs 
identified with Athene, or the 0 «ris, Isis, and Ilorus 
triatl; but alst) very frctioently they are composite, on<? 
figim? having the attributes of Amt^ Ra, Tashf, 

Khnum, and many otliers. This can only signify a 
growing belief in the real divine unity underlying all the 
forms in which divinity is exprcssctl; and this idea, as 
well as the extraordinary skill with which they arc 
treated, sivcs them from what would seem to I>c in¬ 
evitable grotftsquencss. 

Another feature of this period is the great number of 
fine gW-e figures, but here at the first gl.inre 

a change is to be noted, for instead of little servants 
carrying their tool bags on thdr backs and their hoes on 
their shoulders, these figures are now mummy shaped, 
they have a flat hand down the back, generally inscribed, 
and the hoe on the shoulders has been transformed into 
the crook and lash of Osiris; in faa, they arc now 
figures of Osiri.s although still Intended as servants for 
the deceased. It is not quite clear to what dilTcrrncc in 
l)elicf this corresponds, but the fact is evident. 

Private burials were as rich as ever, and a few im- 
rol^bed tCKubs have shown the extreme care Liken in 
mu mm i ficat ion and bandaging. The con ten ts of a sm nJ I 
case in the jewel room all came from one mummy an<l 
form a very inrercsling collection of amulets, most of 
which were actually folded into tlw wrappings on the 
body. The style of the Saitic jewellery is very easy to 
recognise; it is exquisitely delicate and dainty, but lacks 
in some way the beauty of design of the jewels of Aah- 
hotep from Thebes or of the Middle Empire princesses 
who were buried at Dahshur. 
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The history of this dynasty is known mostly from 
Herodotus, supplemented by Egyptian annals and by 
the books of the Old Testament. Herodotus visited 
ligypt not very long after the end of the 1 wenty-sixtli 
Dynasty, and probtU^ly had good sources of information, 
for all iscovcries and contemporary documents cor¬ 
roborate his accounts for this period, though for the 
cjiriy history lie is manifestly unreliable. 

Psiunmctichus i., who reigned fifty-four years, was a 
man (»{ groat talent and vigour and brought Egypt back 
to a ptfsilion of high importance among the nations. He 
si>oin many years in consolidating the government of 
Egypt, in restoring temples and re-establishing the state 
religion i we Ituve seen, too, how he legitimised his 
family, and at the same time utilised the revenues of 
Amen Ra by causing the high priestess of Amen, 
daughter of the old Ethiopian line, to adopt his daughter 
Nitocris- To the last, Psammctichus did not interfere 
with Ethiopia, but towards the end of his reign he 
planned an expedition into Palestine, which was carried 
out by his son Nccho. This is what we read of in 
2 Kings xxiii. 29 and 2 Chronicles xxxv. 20 to xxxvi. 4: 
“ In his time Pharaoh-Nccho king of Egypt went up 
against tlic king of Assyria to the river Euphrates : and 
king Josiah went against him; and he slew him [Josiah] 
at Megiddo.” Necho did not cross the Euphrates, but 
on his way back through Syria he laid Jerusalem under 
tribute and took away the king, Jehoahaf, to Egypt. 

Soon after this came the fall of Assyria, for Nineveh 
was taken by the Babylonians under Nabopclassar the 
father of Nebuchadnezzar. They, helped by tlxe Medes, 
soon overran all Syria, and Necho sent a second army to 
meet them as far as Carchemish, but it was severely 
defeated and, as the Book of Kings says, “ the king of 
Egypt came no more out of his land ” (2 Kings xxiv. 7). 

But Necho bad meanwhile built a big navy with the 
intention of using the coast towns of Syria for his base, 
as had been done by the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Dynasty kings of Egypt, and when he had to give up 
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(bis object of ambition, he turned to even la^r schemes 
of foreign exploration. HerodoUjs speaks of him as 
having made the canal which connects the Nile with the 
Ked Sea, "which Darius afterwards finished/’ It Is 
certain, however, chat there was a canal long before his 
time; it doubtless was repaired and deepened by Necbo 
to allow of the passage of his large sliips, and after it 
was hnished, according to Herodotus, he employed his 
(leet to sail round Africa. The description of this is 
wortii quoting, as (he statement ntadu—wliich was in> 
credible to Herodotus-^hat during part of tlie voyage 
they had Che sun on ch^r right liand, is exactly what 
carries conviction to us that they really succeeded in 
sailing round the Cape of Good Hope. " Libya shows 
itself to be surrounded by water, except so much of it as 
borders upon Asia. Necbo, King of Egypt, was the 
first who proved this; be, when he had cea^ digging 
the canal leading from the Nile (o the Arabian Gulf, sent 
certain Phoenicians in ships, with orders to sail bock 
through the Pillars of Hercules ... and so return to 
Egypt. The Pheenidans accordingly, setting out from 
the Red Sea, navigated the southern sea; when autumn 
came they went ashore and sowed the land, by whatever 
part of Libya they happened to be sailing, and waited 
for harvest; then having reaped the corn they put lo sea 
again. When two years had passed, in tl>c third, having 
doubled the Pillart of Hercules, they arrived in Egypt 
and related, what to me does not seem credible, but may 
to others, that as they sailed round Libya, they had the 
sun on their right hand.” 

An expedition was made by Necho’s successor, 
Psamtik 1 I-, into the Sudan, whidi has become famous 
through a record of it which remains to this day on the 
leg of one of the colossal status of Rameses if. before 
his temple at Abu Simbel. It consists of a few lines 
of Greek, written by one of the Greek soldiers with the 
army, to say that his company had been there, but it is 
one of the earliest Greek inscriptions in existence, and it 
is written in the manner known as ” boustiophedon ”_ 
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backwards and forwards as a plough is worked—which 
is very rare, and as Psammetic^us’ reign can be exactly 
dated to 593-588 b.c., it gives an important point for 
Greek epigrapliy. 

Aprie^—Pharaoh Hop lira—comes next in order, and 
he is best known from the Prophecies of Jereniiah, for 
he was casting longing eyes at Palestine again, and tlte 
Jews were divided into parties, some of wliidt favoured 
the Egyptian, some tlie Babylonian alliance. It w<is 
with rooted and well justified distrust of Egypt that 
Jereiniaii attached himself to the Babylonian side ns 
being far the lesser evil of the two for his country, for 
Aprics was not able to do much more than stir up rebel¬ 
lion against Babylon, which brought down a speedy 
retribution, and when Jerusalem at last met its doom at 
the hands of Ncbuchadnc^:2ar he offered a refuge within 
the borders of Egypt to such of the Jews as were able to 
escape. This refuge was in a Delta town where a Greek 
garrison was stationed, Daphnre, as the Greeks called it, 
or Tahpanhes, as we know it in the Old Testament. 

“If ye wholly set your faces to enter into Egypt, and 
go to sojourn there; then it shall come to pass, that the 
sword, which ye feared, shall overtake you there in the 
land of Egypt.” It is not known how much of this 
prophecy was literally fulfilled, but Nebuchadnezzar did 
send an army against Egypt, which certainly came as far 
as the Egyptian border and probably a little farther, so, 
as Tahpanhes lay very near tlie frontier, it may well be 
that it fell to the forces of the King of Babylon and dial 
the sword which they feared did actually overtake them 
in the refuge that they sought. 

But the end of Babylon itself was not long deferred, 
and the tale of Belshazzar’s feast and the sudden assault 
of the Medes is given us in most dramatic form in the 
Old Testament. 

Apries began to have trouble in Egypt, before the 
end of his reign, with a military revolt which appears to 
have ended in his defeat and murder by Amasis, who 
had a large army under him. It would seem, from 
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Herodotus’ account, that Amasis obtained the throne 
rather as a national leader of the Egyptians than as a 
WJmmandor of the mercenary troops; if so, he probably 
hud scHttc claim to the title of king wliicU is not recorded, 
but there is no question as to his capacity as a ruler; 
indeed he had a great reputation beyond the boundaries 
of Egypt for wisdom and sa^city. He was the Amasis 
who gave to Poly crates of Samos the celebrated advice 
lo throw away Ins ring, which is embodied in a ballad 
of Schiller’s; and anotlwr of his friends was Creesus of 
Lydia, the tale of whose greatness and downfall pointed 
a moral to schoolboys of Greece and Rome and has come 
down as a familinr story lo us all. In his time Athens 
was already well on the way to her highest renown under 
the laws of Solon, which had taken the place of the 
earlier and liarshcr code, the older temples were rising 
on tl^e Acropolis, Pisistratus was expelled, and Miltiades 
had gone to be tyrant of the Chersonese. 

But before tlie end of Amasis’ prosperous reign of 
forty-four years, a new peril iiad arisen in the East in the 
shape of the Empire of the Modes and Persians which 
had arisen on the ruins of Babylon and Assyria and was 
soon to overspread, like a mighty flood, the whole of the 
civilised world. Amasis was fully aware of it and did 
all that was possible in the way of alliances to guarantee 
himself, but in vain. He died before the slorm burst 
over Egypt, but one by one the states of Asia Minor 
succumbed, and under Psaratik III. Cyrus victoriously 
invaded Egypt and established himself and Ins succes¬ 
sors as the Persian Dynasty. 


PART IL—PERSIAN RULE 

(525-33* e<c,) 

The Persians were conquerors .of quite a different 
stamp from any that had gone before, and their con¬ 
quests had a far greater element of stability. Theirs was 
indeed an oriental despotism, as the Assyrian had been, 
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but they were not a Semitic people, And possibly on 
that account had more in common with the West. In 
their earlier days, at all events, even their enemies 
acknowledg^ed their many admirable qualities, and the 
Persian type of character appealed strongly to the 
Greeks, for whom in turn the Persians had enormoits 
admiration- Their military power was very great, and 
after the conquest of Mesopotamia and Egypt, one after 
another the countrias of Asia Minor, both the Asiatic 
slates like Lydia nnd the Greek colonies on the coast, 
-fell to them. It is the eternal gloiw of the two or three 
little states tiiat formed European Greece that they with¬ 
stood all temptation to yield to a foe who would by no 
means have been a cruel master, but whose victory would 
have been the death-blow to freedom. 

The Persian rule in Egypt lasted from 525 b.c. down 
to Alexander’s conquest in 332 B.c., with an ir^terruption 
of some forty or fifty years when a native Egyptian 
dynasty once more managed to expel the invader and 
make Egypt independent. During those two centuries 
the type of art which Is called Saitic went on with very 
little cliange. The Persians paid great deference to the 
gods of the country, even restoring and rebuilding in 
their honour. It was in their time that the temples in 
the western oases were built; one of these, at Kharga, 
is one of the most complete and best preserved in 
Egypt. 

Herodotus’ visit to Egypt took place at this time and 
he was very deeply impressed with what he saw, not 
merely with the great art of the Old Empire but also 
with the Saitic temples at Memphis, Sals, and other 
places. To us, looking back, with a better knowledge 
of the history than Herodotus was able to acquire, Egypt 
seems by the Persian period to have descended far on the 
path of decadence, and we cannot but remember how 
more than 2,000 years had passed since the age of the 
pyramids and the statues and paintings of Memphis, 
and how nearly 1,000 years had gone since her highest 
flight of thought had been cut short by the early death 

10 
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of AUhcnnten. But Egypt, with all the massive splen- 
dour of temples full of worshippers, and long processions 
of priests and people, dressed in their clean white linen 
robes, passing through the streets, must have been a 
wonderful sight, and Herodotus, coming from Athens, 
then at her liighest glory with Phidias, Sophocles, and 
uliscliylus at work, could still say of Egypt that “ it 
possesses more wonders than any other country and 
exhibits worlcs greater than can be described in com¬ 
parison with all other regions.” 

He was quite aware of the great age of Memphis and • 
Heliopolis, but naturally saw more of the Saitic temples 
of the Delta, none of which now exist except for a few 
fragiiieitts in some of the remaining mounds. 

Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, was the first Persian king 
of Egypt, and one of the few records lie left is to be seen 
on a small Apis coffin in the Serapeum at Sakkara; he is 
more often remembered by a dreadful outrage committed 
on the sacred bull during a fit of the insanity whicli 
seized him. He is said to have killed the Apis and to 
liave scourged the priests of Piah of Memphis. But 
these acts were prompted by blind personal folly, they 
were no part of the Persian policy; and with (he acces¬ 
sion of Darius the well-being of Egypt came into the 
h a n ds of a most enlightened soverei gn. He rodocus speaks 
of him as having ” completed the canal between the Nile 
and the Red Sea which Necho had begun,” but, as we 
have seen, there is every reason to believe that the canal 
was in full use in the time of Kecho, so Herodotus’ 
statement can only refer to works of repairs or enlarge¬ 
ment. 

The Persians came os deliverers to the Jews every¬ 
where, and an interesting sidelight comes from Egypt 
which shows their very favourable attitude to the Jewish 
settlers tliere. These had probably come in as a military 
colony and had been settled with their families at 
Assuan, where they had a temple and a regular ritual 
like the Jews at Jerusalem. This is a matter of recent 
discovery, from a find of papyrus on the Island of 
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Elephantine, which contains a number of documents 0/ 
great importance. The papyri are written in Aramaic 
and relate that the temple was sacked by a band of 
Egyptians from Kom Ombos, whether from hatred of 
the Jews and the foreign religion, or simply in hope of 
plunder, is not clear, but it happened at a time when 
they might very well have thought they could get off 
witi) it, for the Persian Satrap, who was Viceroy of 
^'Syp*» away on leave and it was very difficult for 
the Jews to get any redress. However, the Jews were 
’ not discouraged, and resolved to send their case to the 
offictnl who was acting for the absent Governor. Titey 
bad a long way to send, for this official was the Satrap 
of Samaria, and was no other than Sanballat of whom 
there is much mention in the nook of Nehemiah. He 
found judgment for the Jews, and condemned the people 
of Kom Ombos to rebuild the Jewish temple at Assuan, 
which they had destroyed, and to repair all other 
damage at their own cost. The letter, the copy of the 
letter, and the reply of the Satrap from Samaria, are all 
in existence. 

A well-known group of tombs at Sakkara dates from 
this period and shows the enormous expense and labour 
which were lavished on graves in the liope that they 
might escape from the ravages which had overtaken 
those of past ages. Tl'iese are generally called the 
" Persian tombs,” but are simply Saitic tombs made in 
the Persian period. 

Under Xerxes and )iis successors Persia began to have 
troubles nearer home, and had doubtless been u'oakened 
by the Greek repulse of their invading army. At all 
events, their hold on Egypt relaxed a little, and a series 
of successful rebeliions under Egyptian leaders constitute 
the Twenty-seventh, Twenty-eighDi, and Twenty-ninth 
Dynasties, but these were hardly independent of Persia. 
This is a most obscure part of the history, and it is only 
with the rise of the Thirtieth Dynasty under Nectanebo, 
a prince of Sebennytus, that Egypt really achieved again 
independence. That, indeed, was only possible by the 
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aid of Greek mercenaries, who were by now employed 
by everybody. The Persian army could do nothing 
without them, and viclory often depended on the nun^ber 
of Greeks which either side could afford to engage. 

But, in spite of the cost of upkeep of a foreign army, 
the wenllh of Kgypl 'vns so groat that as soon as they 
had no longer to pay tribute to alien masters and the 
RWurces of the country were properly managed, the 
Kgyptians always had money to spen<l on buildiJ^gs, and 
the Thiflielh Dynasty has Ht a .surprising number of 
monuments. 

In art it is indistinguishable fr«>m (Ik* carlU r Saiiic, 
the Twenty-sixth; them is flic same desieriiy in wtjrldiig 
enormous blttcks of stone, (he Siunc? hu'c-lika detail of 
decoration on shrines and aiflins, and (ho same very fine 
metal work. Large stone sarcophagi, both of royal and 
private individuals, are a fcaUifo of this ptiriod and arc 
much prized in museums. They are generally matlc of 
black granite or basalt and covered with decoration that 
is almost like a lace pattern in rmen(!ss and intriciicy. 
The British Museum possesses a considerable collection 
of these coffins, and is, altogether, rich in objcicts of the 
Saitic and Ptolemaic epoch. 

The most remarkable of all, linwever, are the well- 
known sarcophagi of the Apis Bull.« in (he .Scrapeiim of 
Sakkara, which bear witness that the phenomenal capacity 
of the Egyptians for handling and moving enormous 
blocks of stone had not by any means yet sul>si<h‘ci. 

The temple of Philac -scem.s to Imve lietm begun under 
this dynasty, and (he two Neclancbos built (xfcnsivtdy 
also at Karnak, Kharga, MempliLs, and Sals. In Cairo 
Museum there are some remarkably beautiful shrines 
and statues as well as splendid coffins of black basalt. 
Among these, the small coffin of a dwarf, with his figure 
carved on the lid, has the peculiarity tliat the figure is 
drawn in perspective instead of in the conventional 
Egyptian way; perhaps it was felt tliat such a distorted 
and grotesque little body could hardly be shown in the 
orthodox manner and must be treated naturally. The 
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iuscriplion on the sarcophagus tells that he was a dancing 
dwarf and danced at the funeral of the Apis Cull. 

The figure of a certain Psammetichus under protection 
of the Hathor cow is much admired, and so are a series 
of bronze statues of gods which continues from the 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty, and in which a new elentent now 
begins to appear—the worship of Isis and Homs as 
mother and child, and also of the Child Horus as distinct 
frtjin his worship as Sun God. The Osiris cult altogether 
came more and more to the fore during these later 
Egyptian dynasties and perilajjs some forms of the 
Osiris myth took on new developments. A large figure 
of the dead Osiris from Abydes is interesting as illus¬ 
trating (>art of tile myth of liis resurrection. 

Cinder Nectnnebo II. Persia gathered again a large 
force of Greek soldiers to march against Egypt. Assiste<l 
by treadlery from within, the Persian army took Pelu- 
siiim, then Mcmplds; Nccfanebo fied to distant Ethiopia, 
where Egyptian tradition and religion were still rever¬ 
enced; Egypt fell back under the dominion of a foreign 
foe and never again did a king of Egyptian blood bear 
rule over her. 

TIicsc new Persian conquerors were of a different 
breed from Cyrus and Darius, and for the next few 
years Ejp^pt suffered fearfully under them. They »red 
for nothing but plunder, and wantonly destroyed most 
of the temples as a revenge for what they held to be 
the revolt of Egypt. They were worse in deliberate 
destructiveness than Cambyses had been in his madness, 
for they killed and banqueted off the Sacred Apis and 
the Ram of Mendes, and de.stroved and ravaged temples 
throughout the length and width of the land- Hut 
Egypt had not long to wait for a deliverer, 



CHAPTliR XII 

ALKXANDER AND THE PTOUmiES 

{33S-31 ii.c.) 

WiJiiN Alcsxandcr ibe Great set out to conquer all tUe 
world llierc was one power and one only that had any 
force to oppose him. This was Persia, for at that time 
the Persian Emj)Irc extended far beyond the l^onndarirs 
of Persia and Mcsopolamia and embraced Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Eg'^'pt. 

He first encountered the army of the King of Persia at 
Granicus, soon after he had crossed the Bosphorus, next 
at Issus in Cilicia, tlicn he marched on southwards 
through Syria, where he wanted to secure the coast towns 
so as to have a safe naval base. It took him seven months 
to reduce Tyre and two for Gaza, but he did not have 
much trouble anywhere else, and when he advanced on' 
Egypt he was hailed as a saviour and a deliverer from 
the dreadful oppression of the last Persian conquerors. 

There was much in the Iiiscory and religion of Egypt 
that WAS sure 10 appeal strongly to Alexander’s imagina¬ 
tion, and cspecmlly he saw, in the literal acceptance by 
the Egyptians of the divine parentage of the king, an 
idea that e^:actly suited hin) and fitted in with his concep¬ 
tions of a world-wide Empire. So he was ready to go far 
beyond what Darius, the former noble and enlightened 
foreign ruler of Egypt, Itad done: Darius had honoured 
the gods of Egypt and had built temples for them, but 
Alexander would become one of them, even as the king« 
of old had been. 

So he took counsel with the Egyptian priests, and 
with their help and advice he planned out the manner in 
which he should be acknowledged as the son of the Sun 
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God, and it 'was in accordance with this scheme that he 
carried out his famous journey to the Oasis of Siwah, 
where the oracle of Zeus Amen had its seat. It is not 
known why he did not rather go to Thebes and be 
acknowledged there in the ancient shrine at Karnak; 
perhaps the Holy of Holies at Karnak was in too terrible 
a condition of ruin at the hands of the Persians to admit 
of lite ceremony necessary, or possibly he wished to 
impress the Greek world with liis divinity, for this oracle, 
placed as it ■was between the Greek state of Cyrene and 
Bgypt, had great authority among them. 

lie took the old literal Theban form of the tale of his 
descent, for though the story only exists In late versions, 
the writers of which were ignorant of the Egyptian belief, 
it is easy 10 see tljac it must originally have run as fol¬ 
lows : The last of the old line of kings, Nectanebo, instead 
of escaping to the Sudan from the Persian invasion, as 
was currently believed, liad fied to Macedonia, where he 
became acquainted with the mother of Alexander, and as, 
long before, in the guise of the absent husband, the god 
Amen had visited the mothers of Hatshepsut and Amen- 
hotep III., so now, having taken the appearance of 
Nectanebo, a lover, the god became the father of Alex¬ 
ander and predicted to Olvmpias his mighty future- 

We may conjecture tliat Alexander’s tutor Aristotle, 
and a good many of his friends in Greece, must have 
looked on this elaborately manufactured myth with very 
much the eyes that we do at the present day, but how¬ 
ever that may have been, Alexander himseJ f was deli ghted 
with it and must have considered that it added immensely 
to his glory in the world, for he regularly assumed the 
ram’s horns of Amen as his head-dress on state occa¬ 
sions, and it is in this way that he acquired the title of 
the two-horned Alexander. 

He went from Memphis to the Oasis by the long route 
down to the western or Canopic mouth of the Nile, and 
thence along the coast to the place now known as Mersa 
Malrub- Probably he took this way because he had the 
mind to found a new city whicli should have a fine 
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Imrbour and should become a mceting-place for East 
and West and a trading centre for all the Mediterranean, 
in place of Tyre, which lie had destroycd- 

lle saw the site lie wonted on a narrow stretch of land 
between the sea and Lake Mareotis, and there, near a 
Htlle village called Rakotis, he laid the foundations of 
Alexandria, which was to be for ccninrifs the greatest 
town of the Hellenic world. After his visit to Si wait he 
came back by the desert route to Memphis, where he was 
crowned King of Egypt in the old ivniplc of Plah, and 
then, having made some arrangements for the adminis* 
tration of the country, lie w(*nt off ihrough Syria and 
farl))er and farther cast until he met and ovcrtlmtw tin 
enormous army of the King of Persfti at Gaiigamcla tii 
the Euphrates Valley. After this his mastery was un¬ 
challenged, but his career was almost over. He cele¬ 
brated the marriage of East and West as a si<5p towards 
carrying out the fusion of which he had dreamed, Ijtit 
his death, at thirty-three, with no heir designated and 
no plans made for the government of his vast empire, 
threw all bis schemes into hopeless confusion, and for 
years to conic the world was torn between rival claimants 
for the succession to the different parts of his dominions. 

His body was brought to Egypt with great pomp and 
is said to have been* laid for some time in a tomb at 
Sakkarn, while the sumptuous mausoleum which was to 
be its final resting-place was being prepared at Alex¬ 
andria. He is believed to have been buried in a goklen 
coffin, wliich was afterwards replaced by one of glass, 
but nothing is known as to how long the body was 
preserved there or its subsequent fate. 

One of Alexander’s generals and most trusted friends 
had already his eye on Egypt as liis future possession. 
This was Ptolemy, son of f-agus, a very able man indeed, 
of wliose origin and early life little is Icnown, but who 
succeeded in founding a dynasty—foreign, it is true, but 
the kings of which, by thorough comprehension of Egyp¬ 
tian ideas and customs, ruled wisely and brought the 
country once more to a state of extraordinary prosperity. 
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During the first few years Ptolemy only called himself 
Satrap of Egypt, first under allegiance to Philip Arri- 
dceus, Alexander’s half-brother, who acted as regent, 
then under Alexander IV-, Alexander's posthumous son, 
but after the death of the yottng Alexander he came 
forward in his own name ns the founder of a new 
dynasty. 

Ptolemy was acceptable on the whole to the Egyptians, 
who must have btxin glad to gti a good government an<l 
a settled, civilised life again, and from the first he obtained 
much assistance and advice from the priests, in return 
for which he was most liberal in restoring the temples 
which tJxe Persians had destroyed. The granite shrine at 
Karnak, the Holy of Holies in which the sacred Barque 
of Amen rested, was rebuilt by Jifm while he was acting 
for Philip Arridaus, in whose name the work was done, 
and where the statue of Alexander IV., now in Cairo 
Museum, was found. The wall-reliefs on the outside of 
the shrine are almost certainly an exact reproduction of 
the ancient decoration and shew the procession passing 
through the temple, the golden barque carried round by 
five rows of priests till it reposed again on the granite 
pedestal within the shrine; then the king himself entering 
in alone to the holy place, unfastening the bolt, and 
through the open window beholding his father the rising 
Sun. 

The question as to how Ptolemy worked out a divine 
descent for himself so as to satisfy Egyptian theory is 
enveloped in mystery, but that he and his successors did 
consider it worth while to do so the family history leaves 
no doubt, and it seems likely that it was early decided 
that the succession should go to the children of Berenike, 
whom be married late in life and by whom he had a son 
and two daughters. Ptolemy and Berenike were wor¬ 
shipped together ns the gods '‘Soteres,” for Ptolemy 
gained the surname of Soier for benefits he conferred on 
the island of Rhodes. 

An imporrant innovation of his was the introduction 
of an Egyptian coinage. Coined money had been brought 
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in by the Greek traders and used to a considerable e.xtent 
long before this lime, but the coins were foreign—usually 
iKe Athenian drachma, a silver coin about the size of a 
shilling, which was current round most of the Mediter¬ 
ranean countries. Egyptian coins of Ptolemy 1 . arc 
common. 

Ptolemy “Sotcf” and Bercnikc were succeeded by 
their son Ptolemy Philadclphus, wlioso first wife and 
mother of his heir was Arsinoe of Thrace, but his second 
and far more famous consort was another Arsinoe, his 
full sister, some eight years older than liiitiscif, who had 
been left a widow after very tragic experiences. It seems 
obvious that he must have inatricd her for dynastic 
reasons entirely, and this is confirmed by llie fact that 
she at once adopted the children of her predecessor, who 
quietly retired to Upper Egypt. This, of course, shows 
that Arsinoe was assumed to have an equal divine right 
with Ptolemy and that adoption by her was necessary to 
give Ptolemy's son full title to the throne, but thq 
marriage of brother and sister, though, as has been seen, 
of frequent occurrence in Egypt, was viewed in Greece 
with much the same abhorrence as it is looked on tenday 
among ourselves, and gave rise to much scandal. 

Ptolemy, however, evidently thought that liis business 
was with Egypt and that he could afford to disregard 
Greek criticism; in which he was probably correct, for 
his wealth and the great inducements tlic Court of 
Alexandria bad to offer were enough to attract around 
him a most brilliant company of literary and scientific 
men, the poet Theocritus among the number. 

It was bis policy to make Alexandria the most mng- 
nificent city and the greate.si intellectual centre in the 
world, and to his father and to him were due the foun¬ 
dation of the great Library and Museum, the temple of 
Serapis and the Pharos, which was reckoned among the 
w'onders of the world. It stood on the promontory where 
is now the Fort of KaiC Bey, and many finely-dressed 
blocks of stone from the great lighthouse remain visible 
where the waves wash round the rocky shore. 
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The building: has totally disappeared, but its appear¬ 
ance is more or less known from the descriptions of Arab 
historians who regarded it with the deepest admiration. 
It was built not only to be a guide to mariners, but to 
report the approach of ships coming into port, for in the 
open lantern which formed Its top storey was a wonderful 
mirror, which flashed the rays of the sun by day and its 
own beacon fires by nig)it for many miles out to sea, and 
in which approaching or departing sliips could be seen 
from a great distance. 

Tlie Pharos is sjiid to have been 300 cubits (about 
500 feet) in height, and was built In four storeys, all of 
finely-hewn white stone. The ground floor was square, 
the second octagonal, tlic third circular, and the topmost 
an open dome wliich contained the mirror. The plan of 
building a high lower to give light was continued by the 
Arabs, and tl»e design of the four storeys, decreasing in 
size towards the top, can be traced even in the elongated, 
slender minarets of ntodern mosques, but much more 
clearly in some of the older buildings, such as Ibn 
Tulun. 

Great scientific Itnowledge as well as manual skill must 
have been required for the making of such a mirror as 
that described, but in almost all branches of science the 
Alexandrian Greeks were far ahead of the Europeans of 
the Renaissance, os the works of Euclid, Galen, and 
others show, while the scientific spirit was as much alive 
as modern educatio n coul d desi re. There must, of cou rse, 
have been many first-class works of art at Alexandria 
also, but liardly anything of its treasures has survived, 
and the Greek pieces in the museums of Alexandria and 
Cairo are mostly of second or third rate quality, A few 
small bronzes and terra-cottas in Cairo arc attractive, but 
on the whole ancient Alexandria has so completely dis¬ 
appeared that we are in constant danger of forgetting 
what a very important place it was and what a large part 
it played in nellenistic history. Egypt and the Nile lay, 
as of old, unchanging, rich, and mysterious, but Alex¬ 
andria looked out to the Western Sea and gathered men 
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and manners from every part of llic known world inw> 
iis cosmopolitan society. 

The great Arsinoe, Ptolemy's sisicr and wife, wJiose 
features are well known from a very lovely gold coin, is 
specially tissoclated with a large scheme of irrigation by 
which t)ie province of the Fayum wiis added to Egypt. 
It may be remembered that part of the Fayum had been 
reclaimed under the Twelfth Dynasty, but il»c Pudcmaic 
engineers undertook a very mudi bigger piece of work, 
by means of wbidx the area of the lake was mudi 
diminished and a huge tract of very valuable land was 
drair^ed and cultivated. This was afterwards known as 
the Arsinolie nomc or province, and was granted to 
retired soldiers—Greek mercenaries—who were thus 
induced to settle in Egypt in considerable numbers. 
The Fayum wa.s reckoned to be the best ground in Egypt 
for fruit growing, especially for vines anti olives, and it 
continued to be highly prosperous until late Roman 
times, when the irrigation works were no longer pr^ipcrly 
kept up, the towns became mounds of dust and sand, and 
the place graditally bcaimc absorbed by (he surrounding 
desert. 

But out of these diist-heaps left by the old towns, from 
the gleanings of the nibbish that was buried there, the 
world has learnt within the last few years an immense 
amount about the working of government in Ptolemaic 
and Roman times; from receipts lorn up and thrown 
away the prices of commodities and the system of credit 
can be understood, and from old letters and drafts of 
wills and deeds much of the habits of life of the ordinary 
citizen has become familiar to schoJars, who can tell us 
how much pocket money a schoolboy was allowed and 
how a dinner invitation was worded, as well as the more 
important matters of complaints about the inspector of 
irrigation or the reclamation of taxes. Precious scraps, 
too, from the books these Greeks read have been found, 
bits of Homer and others of the known classical authors, 
new fragments of Sappho, some comedies of Menander, 
and works of other lost writers; best known of all, the 
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page of papyrus on which was written a very early 
extract from some of the sayings of Clxrist—similar to 
but not identicaJ witli any recorded in the Gospels. 

All the Ptolemies were very liberal to Egyptian 
religion, and restored and rebuilt temples all over the 
country. We are not, indeed, always ready to remember 
how many of the temples date from this (by Egyptian 
ixTkoning) very late period, which is generally talked of 
ns one of ticep decadence in Egyptian art. It is true that 
tile decoration on the walls of the temples is very Iwd 
ctmiparod with the beautifill sculpture of ancient times, 
bill the (nulUion of great building survived, and no one 
can fail to be impressed by the pillared halls of Edfu, a 
(Ximplele tcmj>b to this day,.and one which bears .special 
wiiness to the continuity of Piolemajc policy, for almost 
fwery king of the dynasty added something to it. And 
Dcndera, also complete, Philrc, Kom Ombos, Esna, Dcr 
cl Medinet, were all built under the Ptolemies, not as new 
centres of worship, but as providing more sumptuous 
shrines for the gods of the land in their old sanctuaries. 

The eye wearies of the mechanical workmanship, the 
rounded, high relief, and the monotony of pattern in all 
this temple decoration, but some of the scenes arc interest¬ 
ing enough in themselves, for recent research h.as brought 
out the fact that the rites performed in any special pari 
of a temple were, as far as possible, depicted on its walls, 
as when, for instance, we sec a procession of figures on 
the walls of a corridor or staircase it means that such a 
procession did acttially pass along it, and it appears that 
the grotesque figures of men with jackal and ibis heads 
arc not symbolical figures of the gods, as used to be 
.supposed, but simply masked priests who wear on their 
heads the image of the sacred animal, and thus act the 
part of the different grxh who preside at the coronation 
and other festivals, 

The texts on the temple ^vaIls are often very difficult to 
read, for the Egyptian language had by this rime got 
into a highly artificial slate. There had always been, of 
course, besides thefornial decorative hieroglyphicscript, 
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A writing in cursive clu>ractcrs known as Inerctic, whldi 
was used for aU cnlinary purposes and was, in old times, 
practically identical with the more elaborate inscriptions 
on tomb or temple walls. 

As time went on, however, the popular langu^e 
modified much more than the formal written Rgyptlan 
language did, and by the Saltlc period the difference 
between the two was as great as that b(‘tween the Arabic 
of the Koran and the spoken Arabic of the present day. 

AU the papyri of this time, accotints, letters, and evtm 
tales and romances, were written in the popular language, 
which is called demotic. The characters are usually 
very rapidly and rather carelessly made and arc 
extremely hard to decipher, while the very late forms 
of words and difference of expressions make tlie study of 
demotic so hard that only a small number of .scltolars 
have as yet undertaken it. 

Meantime the hieroglyphic script ronlly had become a 
sort of religious puzzle understood only by the priests, 
who often manipulated it in fantastic ways, so that the 
Ptolemaic texts differ widely from those on the walls of 
the older temples, though, as it happens, they were 
among the first to be deciphered. 

Two important inscriptions of this period gave the key 
to the Egyptian language, owing to their having a Greek 
translation appended. These are the Rosetta Stone, now 
in the BritLsh Museum, and the Decree of Canopus in 
Cairo. Roth arc written in hioroglypliics, demotic, and 
Greek. The Ro.setia Stone was /irst read by Cham- 
poUion, who, having carefully compared the cartouches 
in the Egyptian version with the royal names in the 
Greek, came to the correct conchision that the hiero¬ 
glyphics, instead of being symbols, as had been pre¬ 
viously believed, were simply letters of the alphabet and 
syllables, and could be read like any other language. 
Afterwards, little by little, lie recognised many woi^s 
which still existed in Coptic, and thus was able in course 
of time to construct a grammar, which laid the founda¬ 
tions for subsequent study. 
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The Canopic Stone, which was found some years later 
tlian the other, formed a most valuable test of the 
decipherment already made and a triumphant confir¬ 
mation of its accuracy. It is earlier in date than the 
Rosetta Stone and consists of a long inscription decree¬ 
ing divine honours to a little princess named BereaiUe, 
daughter of Ptolemy III., who died young; incidentally 
it records the introduction of a leap year into the calendar. 

The best Egyptian work nt tliis time is a continuation 
of tlic Saitic style, and is characterised by the same love 
of hard, highly p(jlishcd stone and intricate, lace-like 
patterns covering most of the surface, as seen on several 
of the lin.^h colli ns in the ouiscum. There arc some 
interesting sculptors’ studies in the Cairo Museum and 
many choice bronzes, nmong which are specially to be 
noted the large number of figures of Isis nttrsing Horus 
and of Ilorus tlie Child, or Harpocrates. This was the 
<>nly cult common to the Greeks and Egyptians, for in 
Alexandria the worship of Serapis, a god of Greek 
origin, introduced for some as yet obscure reason by 
Ptolemy }., htid superseded everything else, and there 
Serapis even takes the place of Osiris as the husband of 
Isis and father of Horns, though in the rest of Egypt he 
never became very prominent. 

In the Cairo Museum are some good specimens of gold 
and silver work, both ornaments and services for the 
table, and some recently acquired objects are worth a 
good deal of attention. In the spring of i^ig, peasants, 
digging for sebakh to put on their fields (p. 3), came 
upon a great treasure low down in the rubbish mounds 
surrounding the temple of Deodera, whicli forms another 
of the temple caches like that of Hieraconpolis (p. ii) or 
Karnak. 

This dales from the late Ptolemaic period about 
100 B.C., and though it is poor in workmanship must 
have been very brilliant in effect when seen in the dim 
light of an inner temple shrine. At the time of writing 
it has only been possible to show a few of the less fragile 
objects. Among them is a large figure of a hawk in 
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silver gilt, the back of which lifts off and discloses inside 
the fftummy of a rent hawk, which had doubtless been 
one of the sacred animals of the temple when alive. Two 
others of these in less good condition were also found, 
and in all of them the bird was wrapped up with many 
amulets and covered with gold leaf, Resides these there 
are two statues of a young king or of Horus, two seated 
Statuettes of a queen, all in silver gilt, a gigantic scarab 
ot lapis-lazuli, and several other objects, tlie most im¬ 
portant being a shrine of silver gilt with an inscription- 
No doubt these things were iiidden away to avoid plun¬ 
derers. It is not yet known at what time Ibis may have 
happened, but by the end of ti)e Ptolemaic period the 
country had in every way deteriorated to a considerable 
extent, and its internal history is rather obscure. 

Under the first two or three kings it was a great and 
progressive state with a very liberal foreign policy- 
Plolemy Pliilaclclpbus even sent an embassy far west to 
ask for the friendship of the young republic that was 
rising on the banks of the Tiber; the text of his message 
and the reply to it by the Roman Senate are given by 
Livy. And, true lo this alliance, Egypt remained strictly 
neutral during the Punic Wars, and kept on good terms 
with Rome until the last days of the republic. 

Rut the foreign policy of the later Ptolemies was 
almost entirely restricted to their relations with their 
neighbours in Syria, with whom they quarrelled and 
intermarried to a bewildering extent. Their domestic 
affairs were full of lurid and dramatic episodes, and the 
princesses of the family, the Arsinoes, Rerenikes, 
Cleopatras, apix'ar to have been women of remarkable 
capacity, gifted to an unusual degree both with talents 
and good looks. 

Internally Egypt was prosperous and well governed 
until the reigns of the last two or three kings of the line, 
under whom, as has been said, a general decadence set 
in, irrigation works were no longer well looked after, and 
there was disorder in the provinces, The fact was that 
Rome already overshadowed the world, and by the time 
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of the last and most famoiis of the Ptolemies, Clcopairn 
VIthe absoqition of Egypt into tlte Roman Empire, 
under one or other of the leaders who were fighting for 
the mastery of the world, was a question of only a short 
time. For a few brief years the full light of the world's 
history flashes upon her marvellous figure, but in Egypt 
she is little hnown. No likeness of l«*r survives which 
might have transmideej to us some front Idea (*f what her 
charm mi»si (mvc been, fnr though she and Caisarlon-^ 
hor son anti Ctosar’s—stand liguri'ti in colossal size on • 
the walls of Dendern, the sculpt tin* is of the dullest and 
HKwt conventional type. Egv))t, indued, was to her but 
a ptuvn in her grfal game, wliich was no less than the 
empire of half, if not all, the ;vorld. No doubt she must 
have had great influence while Cresar lived, for she 
followed him to Rome from Alexandria and stayed there 
until after his assassination, when she rcivirned to Egypt 
and associated Cresarion with her on tl^e throne. 

Her second romance with Antony is too well known 
and has been too superbly told to adniit of comment here. 
After Actium, when Antony’s fall was certain, she seems 
to have made an afiempt lo fascinate Augustus, and had 
she been able to carry out that triumph over a third 
victorious liero ft ^vould have been a moM filtirtg culmina¬ 
tion for all the traditions of her line and sequel to her 
own past. Put Augustus was cast in another mould, 
and though he made .some show of being charmed by 
her, in the hope that he might be able to entice her tf; 
Rome, where he would have the glory of showing her a 
captive in his triumphal procession, Cleopatra was not 
for a moment deceived into believing him to be in love, 
and she saw that nothing was left for her but to die 
grandly and dramatically- With her death Egypt ceased 
CO be an independent kingdom and passed, as Antony’s 
private estate, into the hands of Augustus. 


It 
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ROM AH AND CHRISTIAN EGYPT 

(20 ».C. TO A.\y. 641) 

Tiis hisiory of Egypt as a Roman province is sonwwhai 
melancholy reading; there, as everywhere else under the 
Empire, the gods of the country were honoured and 
religious tradition obsef\-ed, but when all the spirit that 
once animated Egyptian art and thought was dead so 
long-, long ago, it is no wonder that the dreary mpetmon 
on temple walla of Roman Emperors dressed as Pharaohs 
and sacrificing to the Egyptian gods slioiild fill us with 
a kind of disgust, and cause us to turn away from the 
empty forms of the Slate worship to sec whether there 
was nothing better and more human in the everyday life 
of the Egyptian people. At first sight we arc again 
disappointed and revolted by the ugliness of the objects 
of popular worship. Art had indeed sunk to a low level 
when the favourite ornomenla of a household w-erc the 
hideous little figures of Harpocrales, or Horus the Clultl, 
Bes and Isis, in terra-cotta, of which Cturo and tlie 
British Museum possess a fair, and .Mexandria a large, 
collection. , . 

From literature, too, we get a gloomy picture ot 
Egypt- Juvenal's bitter satire, unfair though it may 
perhaps be, shows what tlie people of Egypt seemed 
to a Roman official wlio had to endure banishment 
among them, and nothing could be much worse than 
his description of their savage brutality. 

Some of the practloos of the popular religion, however, 
are by no means without glimmerings of a higher nature, 
while the burial customs begin to show an intermingling 
of foreign ideas with the ancient ritual which has a good 
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deal of interest for us. Tliere is in Cairo Museum 
A series of coffins with bfightiv coloured, almost gav 
masks, which certainly Tt'erc inspired by Greek influences, 
while the other very well known “ Fayum coffins are 
of considerable importance in the history of art. The 
burial is Kgyptian, the body mummified and wrapped 
up in the elaborate fashion of the late Ptolemaic period, 
but over the face a portrait of the deceased, painted on 
a wooden pane*! in western style, is let into the lid, 
Those all come from the Greek colony in the Fayum, of 
which mentif‘n was made in the Jn.st chapter, and they are 
all pretty closely dated to the reign of Hadrian (a.i>. J17- 
138). There are a good number of these in European 
and American museums, and the National Gallery in 
I.ondon has two or three, Their importance lies in the 
fact that, with the exception of the Pompeian frescoes 
and one or two fragments in Rome, these are the only 
pieces of Greelc painting in existence. Great Greek 
painting, like great Greek sculpture, doubtless flourished 
in the fourth and third centuries before Christ, and all 
the existing remains mu.st he considered as belonging 
to a very late and decadent epoch, but as such, and as 
products of a country town in an obscure province, these 
portraits certainly surprise us by their excellence as 'r'cII 
as by their curious modernity. The artists who painted 
them have more in common with Sargent than with 
Giovanni Bellini, with the twentieth century than with 
the fifteenth (Plate IV, 4)- 

In Cairo Museum there are, too, a few fairly good 
Grffico-Romnn bronzes and ferra<ottas, and in Alex¬ 
andria a rather larger collection, but singularly littk of 
real merit, 

Yet Alexandria at this time must not be reckoned 
with the rest of Egypt. Meagre as are its remains it was 
the greatest city of the East and one of the most beautiful 
in all the world. There seems to have been a subsidence 
of a large part of the Delta during the early Middle 
Ages, so that in Alexandria and elsewhere the walls and 
foundations of ancient buildings, systems of water pipes. 
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And similnr obj(*cfs, are now far below water level and 
practicaHy out of teach of excavations. A town, loo, 
which is continuously inhabited for many centuries, and 
much disturbed by sieges and revolts tluring these ages, 
does not preserve much of ir.s early character and it is 
extremely hard for its to restore in our imagination ils 
former glories. An interesting passage in Ilutler's 
“ Aral) Conquest of BgypI ” dcsrriltc.s Ibn effect on the 
invading Arabs of the sight of AUscandrin : “ Many of 
the soldiers in timt army must Itavc seen l)eAUtiful rilies 
in Palestine , . . but notliing can liavc prepared tl)cm 
for the ftxiraordinary magnificence of the city wliich now 
rose before them, as tiicy passed among the gj^rdens and 
vineyards and convents abounding in ils environs. - . . 
Far as the eye could reach ran tliat matcliless line of 
walls and towers which for centuries later excited the en- 
liiusiasm of travellers. Beyond and above them gleamed 
domes and pediments, columns and obelisks, statues, 
tent pies and palaces. To the left the view was bounded 
hv ilie lofty Serapeiim with its gilded roofs, and by the 
citadel on which Diocletian^s Column stood conspicuous; 
to the right ihc great Cathedral of S(. Mark was seen, 
and further west those obelisks called Cleopatra*s needles, 
which even tlien were over 2,000 years old. The space 
between was filled with outlines of brillant architecture; 
and in the background, towering from the sea, stood that 
stupendous monument known as the Pharos, which 
rightly rankmd as one of the wonders of the world.'’ 

Alexandria was no less famous as ui\ intellectual and 
religious centre, and there is no doubt that some of the 
forms of Bgj'ptian religion as practised tlierc, that Ls 
to say, transformed in some degree by Greek habits tif 
thought, had a very great influence In Europe, even In 
Rome itself—notably the worship of Isis and Serapis, 
to whom temples were raised in many Italian towns. 
Indeed, in the early years of the Roman Empire, there 
was much official talk deploring the introduction of 
" Eastern superstitions,” such as ihe worship of Isis or 
Mithras; but, on looking deeper, we can hardly fail to 
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see that these were just ihe beliefs that would help to 
satisfy the craving for a religion of the spirit for wiiich 
tne world was waiting. In Isis, the tender mother nurs¬ 
ing her child, or the faithful goddess wife, who follows 
lamenting over her dead liuaband and afterwards shares 
with him the immortal life to which he rises, iliere was 
something more to fill the hearts of suffering men and 
women than they could find in ilie worship of the deified 
Koman I.mperors, however fxcellcntly t)mt miglit work 
as A iMatc religion to hind together a great empire. 

Hm before ilie Kmpire had been long established, 
and when Roman jx^acc ruled from Britain to Assuan 
ftxmi the iMiphraics to the Atlantic, there took place the 
greatot event m the world’s history—ilxe birth of Jesus 
Christ. Nothing but late iradition can point out to us 
iho spots fliat may have jjeen associated with His stay 
in Jigypt as a child—the tree at Heliopolis, the little 
crypt at Old Cairo, where the liouse of Joseph and Marv 
IS said to liave stood—but the religion wiiich He founded 
spread very rapidly to Egypt, and there is good ground 
for believing that the Apostle J’eier came thc?e and 
wrote his letter to the Church from the Roman fortress of 
Jbibylon, now Old Cairo. And Mark, the beloved disciple 
of i otcr, a^uredly did come to Egypt, where he became 
the hrst Bishop of Alexandria, and fmm him in recular 
succession (he bishops are named down to the present 
Patriarch of ih c Copt ic Ch u rcli. 

The rise of Chrisilaitity in Egypt, Us influence on the 
ChrisJiimity of the West and its unliappy isolation from 
the two great Churches of Europe are great subjects far 
out of Che reach of a little handbook like this, where we 
slia I only venture on a few notes which may help to 
expUm the Coptic monuments ro be seen in museums. 
As Clinstiamty spread In Egypt It had the effect, more 
strongly than anywhere else, of making its converts turn 
on their old religion with horror and loathing. Tire new 
Gospel gave them deliverance from bondage, and they 
could not break far enough away from the chains of their 
past. Everything had to be changed. Even their 
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alphabet, and ilieir writccn signs, the oldest in the world, 
were full of the forms of birds and beasts which they bad 
ignorantly worshipped, and all must be discarded, lor 
it was not meet to write of the things that pertained lo 
the Lord God with the signs ti)at had been consecrated 
to idols. In adopting the Creek alphabet, moreover, 
they were making a great advance in ilic means of ex¬ 
pression, for Ugyptian modes of writing were cumber¬ 
some and ill-suited for the conveyance of tdjstracl ideas- 
So as Christianity wns gradually adopted, tiw Egyptian 
language began to be written in Coptic characters, which 
consist simply of the Greek aJplmbel with die addition 
of seven letters to represent tlie sounds which exist in 
Egyptian but not in Greek. 

besides the writing, all else that savoured of the 
heathenish past had to go as well. Many are the signs 
in the rock tombs of Upper Egypt of what happened at 
this period of their history, when they were taken pos¬ 
session of by hermits who souglu seclusion from the 
world in these desert fastnesses- And when the austerity 
of the anchorite took the form of defacing as sinful the 
lovely figure of an Eighteenth-Dynasty queen or goddess, 
it is difficult not to be as angry with the pious recluse as 
with the modern thief who chips it out for sale, though 
the motives of the two ate such worlds apart. 

Probably the earliest Christian churches in Egypt were 
built in Alexandria and within the enclosure of the 
fortress of Babylon, where the Roman garrisrui was 
lodged. The Nile at that time washed the walls of the 
fort and one of its gates opened directly on to the water- 
The flight of steps which led down to this g:aie has been 
uncovered of recent years, and it is known that a bridge 
of boats stretched across from it to the southern end of 
Roda Island, which was also strongly fortified. From 
very early times there were one or tw'o churches inside 
the fort, and outside stretching gradually over the district 
now known as Fustat, there rose convents, churche-s and 
other buildings attached to them. The new religion soon 
overspread the country and come into collision with the 
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Slate, for in Kgypl, as elsewhere, the refusal of the 
Christians to snerifioc and offer incense to the statue of 
the Emperor brought then: Into trouble, and the Church 
suffered more or less serious persecutions, the worst of 
which, under Diocletian, a.d. 303, made so terrible an 
impression in Egypt thai the Copts to the present day 
date their era from it instead of from the birth of Christ. 

And after the Empire had embraced Christianity the 
troubles of Egypt grew worse rather than better, for now 
tliat tiic Church and Stale both had beliefs they really 
carted tibout, they came into conslant instead of spas¬ 
modic coiiflicl, for the Egyptian Christians somcliowhad 
invariably the ba<l luck 10 be opposed to the decisions of 
the Orthodox Church, while they were always ready to 
resort to force in support of their dissent- At the division 
of the Empire, under Constantine, HgN pt fell to Byzan- 
liuin with the rest of ihe East, and, as religious questions 
took a most prominent part in the subsequent history of 
Constantinople, the barque of the Church in Egypt was 
never out of storms. The Council of Chalcedon, which 
took place in a.d. 45 h adopted, as the creed of the 
Church, the doctrine of the dual nature of Ciirisi, but the 
Egyptian Church clung to the Monophysite position with 
intense ardour, and thereafter was considered to be 
heretical by the remainder of Christendom- This was a 
dreadful misfortune for the country, for an Orthodox 
archbishop, appointed from Constantinople, was hence¬ 
forward the official l:ead of the Church, but was abso¬ 
lutely rejected by tlie Egyptians, who appointed another 
archbishop or patriarch of their own persuasion, and the 
most violent quarrels ensued. 

The old paganism was not quite dead; some fear of 
vengeance from the old discarded gods of ancient times 
certainly lingered among the country people, and in 
Alexandria, in the intellectual atmospher^of the Museum, 
there throve for a time the pure and refined philosophy 
which bore the name of Neoplatonism. But great as the 
influence of this school of thought may have been on 
some higher spirits of the age, it was not robust enough 
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to stand against ilic /urious religious bigotry of Chris¬ 
tians and Jews, and in on® of (heir velicincnt feuds (here 
perished the beaulifuJ and lali-nied Hypatia, whose 
tragedy is so wA\ known though its causes are obscure. 
She was probably inurtlered by way of vengeance against 
one of the leading Christians, whose friendship with the 
heathen latly )jad drtnvn difwn (he anger of another 
faction. 

Most ()f the history of this time is a horrible succession 
ol fanatical brawls and feuds in Alexandria, while the 
monks and hermits tvho took refuge in the from 

the miseries of a dislnicted world have left sucli a j)icture 
of asceticism and such legends of self-torture and tempta¬ 
tion that the one st*cnis tis far away as the other frtjin the 
Christian idea of Ufa. Yet, still, some of the grentesi m<*n 
of the early Church, Origen, AlhanaHius, and many 
more, lived in Alexandria and look part in its divisions, 
while the desert gave refuge to men like St. Jerome, who 
sought for peace an<l quietness to study, and to Sc. Hene- 
dict, who turned to Egypt to find a mfjdcl for the cont- 
munllies he wished to found in the West. 

For it was in Egypt that solitary hermits first grouped 
themselves into monasteries with an ordered rule, and 
some of the establishments they founded endure to tliis 
day, such as the Monastery of St. Anthony and St. Paul 
overlooking the Red Sea and the monasteries of the 
Wady Natron, where church bells have called to service 
dtiy by day for sixteen centuries. The founckitions of 
the White and Red Momistries at Kklimhn and of 
St. Simeon at Assuan go bade to a very early period, but 
the principal Coptic monuments to be seen in Cairo date 
from the reign of /usdninn and a JiKle later (a.d. 500-700), 
and come from the ruined monasteries of St. Jeremias at 
SaJtkara and of St. Apollo at Bawit in Middle Egypt- 
Some good pieces from the Monastery of Jeremies are in 
New York. West of Alexandria, and some fourteen or 
fifteen miles from the sea, a remarkable site was dis¬ 
covered in recent years by a German priest, the Abb 4 
Kaufmann, ft proved to be the sanctuary of St. Menas, 
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whose legend is a picturesque one. He was a soldier in 
(he Roman Army, was martyred for his faith, and his 
body was carried by a camel farther and farther west till 
tit length the camel stood still, and it was signified to 
the mourners following that this was the spot destined 
for his burial. Round the tomb of the saint buildings 
gradually gathered, a deep well was dug, and this lonely 
shrine became a famous place of pilgrimage. The ruins 
of a va-st church remain, monastery buildings and a 
hospice for pilgrims; bakeries, a pottery, and, strange to 
say, a large bath establishment, which, considering that 
at the present tiny there seems lo be no water within 
many mile?, is significant of some comparatively recent 
geologic change. Not only did the pilgrims get the 
cl^ance of a bath, but they also carried away a little of 
the water in small terra-cotca vessels, which are well 
known in many museums. They are a kind of flat bottle 
and have a figure of the saint between two camels 
moulded on the surface. 

The church was ricli in marble columns and capitals, 
all of pre-Byzantine type and nearer to classical form 
than most (Coptic remains. 

Memphis by this time was falling into decay, but still 
had a considerable population, and a fine church and 
monastery were built on the slope of the desert at Sakkara 
nearest to the town- Many stones for the building were 
taken from the old tombs round about, but for the first 
church and the oldest parts of the monastery workmen 
were probably brought over from Con.stantinople, for 
the grey marble columns which supported the roof are 
believed to have come from a quarry near there, and the 
designs of the capitals and friezes are purely Byzantine 
and are exactly paralleled by sculptures in St. Sophia, 
the churches at Ravenna, and other Byzantine cathedrals 
(Plate XV.). The change from ancient Egyptian art 
could not be more complete, and these objects are of 
extreme interest as showing the unifornnty of archi¬ 
tecture and ritual in the fifth centiirv over the whole 
Christian Church. The oldest of them are the best, but 
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the nali^'e arlists adapted ihcnisflvfs to lUc new style, 
and the line decorative cliuracler of old Egyptian art is 
continued in many of the Coptic designs, and forms 
the basis of later Aral) ccmvenlionaliscd scrrill patterns. 
Plate XV, shows a splendid capital, pf<jbabiy from one 
of the four aduiiins supporting the dome of the ancient 
Caihednil of St. Mark’s at Alexandria. The basket- 
work design is often met with in Hyxsiniint^ churches iu 
Italy and elsewhere, but this and two similar ones from 
the stunc great duircli, wliicli are now in (Iu; Museum of 
Alexandria, are perhaps the finest in iwisienct*. More 
usual are patterns of vine leaves, grape cUist<TS, and 
adaptations of acanthus folitigo. The piilniings, like the 
sculpture, are Rvi'.antine in type, but are far less pleasing. 
There are in Cairo some frescca-tl niches and iHher pieces 
which give a fair idea of the style and are interesting—as 
any painting of the date must l>c—but arc not to be 
compared with the very beautiful stonework. Occa¬ 
sionally, it must be admitted, wlion the artist harked 
back to paganism for his subjects and tried his hand at 
the human figtire, the results arc rather grotesque, bitt 
the vine and acanthus leaf designs are most excellent 
models of their kind. Coptic embroideries and patterns 
in woven tapestry are very fine, but the Cairo Museum 
is rather poor In these compared with South Kensington 
and New York- 

Less than a century after the death of Justinian, Egypt 
Iiad fallen on very evil days. Tlic Persians, under 
Chosroes, had once more conquered it and plundered 
extensively, though afterwards this was compensated for 
to some extent by the removal of tlie “ orthodox ” arch¬ 
bishop, so that for a few years the Ctipts were permitted 
to please themselves; but when IleracUus reconquered 
Egypt for the Roman Empire a still worse thing befell. 
He radius had conceived a grand idea of healing the 
divisions of the Church of Christ by bringing the oppos¬ 
ing parties to a mutual understanding, and ^lieved that 
a cornpromlse could be effected by which their differences 
might be thrown into the background and their unity 
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emphasised. In consultaiicjn with several of Uie leaders 
of Ihe ClnircJi he evolved a new doctrine which should 
alike meet (he views of (hose wlio lield the nature of 
Cluisi to be dual, or those wJio, like the Egyptians, 
affirmed it to be single. This is known as the Monotho 
litc, and it set forward the view that whctlier the nature 
of Clirist was dual or .single was a great mvstery, but that 
without doubt there was but one Will, and on this basis 
it wcis hoped that both parties would find a ground of 
agreumenl- This, litjw«*vff, was far from coming to pass, 
perliaps l>ucnusc he made a most unfortunate choice in 
iIk 5 man In* sulucicd to carry out, or raiher to enforce, his 
new creed. 

lie appointed Cyrus, a man destined to be the evil 
genius of Egypt, as Viceroy and Archbishop at once, 
who had therefore the control of all (he imperial forces, 
spiritual and temporal. He met witii the usual opposition 
to be (acpccted in Egypt at the outset, but instead of 
labouring to conciliate his opponents he seems from the 
first to have had recourse to severity, and always more 
and more severity till the unhappy people and Church of 
b*gypt were tortured and persecuted as they liad hardly 
b<5en in all (heir previous history, and all in the name of 
the Emperor's attempts at reconciliation. And for ten 
long years the Coptic Church suffered thus, and though 
a few, naturally, were terrified into submission to the 
Archbishop, by far (he greater number were faithful to 
their own beliefs. 

But a change came at last for Egypt, and a dark day 
dawned for Ihe Roman world with the rise of Mohammed 
and the onrush of Ins armies from the Arabian desert. 
It was in A.p. 62s that Mohammed fled to Mecca from 
Medina, in 627 that he sent letters to the Emperor 
of Rome and to the King of Persia and other rulers 
inviting them to become converts to his new religion, 
and in 632 that he died, having already seen his armies 
dominant in Arabia and successfully invading Syria. 
Only nine years later, Amr ibn el Asy, seeing the wealth 
and weakness of Egypt, divided as it was by religious 
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strife and suffering under a detested government, crossed 
the frontier at El Arish and nmrclied through the desert 
to attack it. 

It. seemed a rather desperate venture for the Arab 
troops, bold and hardy as they were, to march against a 
country defended by a large Roman army who held at 
least two fortresses of firsl-class importance, Babylon 
and Alexandria, with entire command of the sea and 
communications with tiic capital of the Empire, but 
perhaps Amr rnay have counted somewhat on assistance 
from the Copts, who might well be expected to feel that 
any master in Egypt would be better for them than a 
Viceroy from Coristantinople, and that no oppression 
from foreigners of an alien religion could be so bad as 
that of a fellow Christian of a different creed. Probably, 
too, the Arab general had hardly realised the magnitxide 
of his task until he got into Egypt, when it was too late 
to draw back, and he went forward with a magniheent 
confidence in himself and the divine mission of the 
followers of the Prophet. 

As a matter of fact, though some of the Copts doubt¬ 
less did help the invaders, it was not by their assistance, 
but by the disgraceful capitulation of Cyrus, wixo seem.s 
to have proved himself both incapable and cowardly os a 
commander, that Amr got possession of the fortress of 
Babylon. Cyrus was recalled by the Emperor to give an 
account of his action, and the reason for his defeat, but 
things in Constantinople were by that time In hopeless 
confusion; Heraclius was dead, his son and successor 
only lived a few months, and Cyrus was able to convince 
the feeble young Emperor who followed that in the 
interest of the Roman State the best course was to con¬ 
clude peace and pay a tribute to the Muslim conquerors. 
He returned to Alexandria with this mandate for the 
betrayal of Egypt, but kept it quiet until he could slip 
away secretly to Babylon, where be concluded the nego¬ 
tiations with Amr. This treaty provided for the payment 
of a tribute to the conquerors, evacuation of the country 
by the Roman Armv. and a pledge that no attempt at 
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fcconquest should be iiiede from Constantinopie. In 
return for this the Egyptian Christians were to be left in 
undisturbed possession of their churches and the practice 
of their religion, and this vindertaking was probably 
pretty well kept for some time. But inevitably, as 
Mohanime<lan donKnation became more complete over 
all the East and Egypt became more isolated from 
Western Christendom, the ligypiian Christians fell Into 
a position t)f inferiority nnd wore subjected to a steady 
<jppn*sshm with intervals t)f active persi'CiUion, and in 
tiic! ('rmr>e of auiturics large numbers of them adopted 
Islnm. 

Tliirtvi'n cvnltirivs more of Egvplian history remain 
untold and many of the most famous and beautiful 
mom 111 amts of Egypt are as yet unnoticed. But it is 
mainly tlu? history of the town of Cairo, a new city with 
a ni*w r^digion tin cl an altered art? Its records arc in a 
dilTereiu hmgua8:c and form a separate literature, its 
archmology has a special museum set apart for its study. 
It seems, ilierefore, that a hand)3ook of ancient Egyptian 
art and history comes suitably to an end with the day 
when Amr Ibn el Ahv marched his victorious Arabs into 
Alexan<lria. 
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EGYPT AND THE ANCIENT WORLD 


The dltcoveryol King Tutunkhemcn'* Tomb •&£ it* wonderful 
conteaU bee erouMd world>wide Sntereet in tbe civlluelcen of the 
Ancieat Ee*i. Few writer* hove deelt mere eebauelively with the 
subject then Sir Geelcn Meepero, the leading Egyptolosi*( hie 
time, whose worts is three lerge voluiaee, profuiely illustrated. con> 
tains a most lucid and readable account of the Ancient Peopks of 
the East down to the coming of Alexander. 

THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT 
PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC EAST 

U, Sir C3ASTOK MASPI5RO, 

Sometime Direetor.<>eneral of Antiquites in Rfynt. 

Kditei by A. H. SAYCS, rrofes<<or of Assyrl<»lo4y, Oxford. 


THE DAWN OF CIVIUZATION: EGYPT AND 
CHALDEA 

Sixth Edition. With M’ap and over 470 Illugtradoos, 
including three Coloured Places, loj x 7^. 7^6 pp. 

Demy 4(0., cloth» bevelled boards, 258. 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE NATIONS: EGYPT. 
SYRIA. AND ASSYRIA 

Second Edition, revised hy tbe Author, with much ad.* 
ditional maCCer. Wiib Map, three Coloured Plates, and* 
over 40© Illustrations. 10J x 7J. 796 pp. Demy 4to., 

cloth, lievelled boards, 21S. 

[TAii 9^nmt nniaint Mr Wsfory 0 / Mr Axtient «/ Mr Bust 

from Mr XlVfh HgyfllaK i>y»asfy to Mr rud of Mr RtutfUritt,} 


THE PASSING OF THE EMPIRES, 850 ilc,-330 b.c. 

With Maps, three Coloured Plates, aad hundreds of Ulus* 
tratioos. lo} X 7^. 824 pp. Demy 4to., cloth, bevelled 
boards, 21$. 

[TAir wMwr brings inw flu Hhlory of Bgyft, Assyria,. Btiyloiria, 
fitnUt, Uidia. eU., /o Mr rtafrtrtt* «/ AlsMJtdir Mr Grret.] 




THE ANCIENT EASTERN WORLD 


Dy H. M. Tirard 

THE BOOK OF THE DEAD 

With an mtroduction by B&ouaro Navillb, D,C.L..Ph.D. 
With nuiaeroua illustralions. Cloth lio&rds, Ss. 6cl< 

By W. M. Flikobrs Pktri*, D-CL., LD.D , IMtS., F.B.A. 
EGYPT AND ISRAEL 

New Edition. Numerous illiisintioas. Cloth lioards. Ss. 
By Ljha Bcxbnstucn 

A HISTORY OF SINAI 

With Maps and numerous illuairaiiooa. Cloth boards. 
Ss. 6d. 


By A. H. Savcs.D.D., Litt.D., LLJ). 

THE ARCHEOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM 
INSCRIPTIONS 

Rbiod Lectures. Sacood EditioD, revised. Cloth l)oards, 
Ss. 6d. 

THE 'HIGHER CWTICISM” AND THE VERDICT 
OF THE MONUMENTS 

Eighth Edition, revised. Buckram boards, 5 $. 

PATRIARCHAL PALESTINE 

Canaao and the Canaaaitas belbre the IsrneUtish Con* 
quest. Revised EdicioD. With Map, buckram boards, 43. 

By P. 5 . P. Ha NOCOCK, M.A. 

THE LATEST LIGHT ON BIBLE LANDS 

Secood Editioa, revised. Numerous illustrationH. Cloth 
boards. 6s. 

THE CODE OF HAMMURABI. 18. 

BABYLONIAN FLOOD STORIES. 6d 
BABYLONIAN PENITENTIAL PSALMS. 6d 


SELECTIONS FROM THE TELL EL-AMARNA 
LETTERS. 4d. 
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